











EXTRACTS FROM AN ELECTIONEERING 
DIARY. 


By A RETIRED CANDIDATE. 





Murch 10th, 1880.—The preliminaries are settled at last, and 
it is decided that I am to be the accepted candidate of the great 
Buff party at Didborough. Election expenses estimated at 800I., 
and, I am told, dirt-cheap at the price. Local charities and other 
town institutions will require 3501. a year; say another 1501. for 
travelling and incidental expenses; and then, as Dicky Wynkyn, 
head Whip of the Buffs, remarked to me this morning, ‘ There you 
are. In other words—entrance-fee to the best club in London, 
and one year’s subscription, 13001. If the new Parliament lasts 
for three years, 2800/.; throw in some 12001. more for expenditure 
during the session and the season; and the total is 4000l., or, 
in round numbers, 5000/. And that, Dicky swears, is a cheap 
seat. Others tell me the same. Glyn Goat, whose sole visible 
means of existence are a bedroom in Bury-street and a box full 
of Turkish orders, declared to me last night he could not get 
off at Dirtypool with less than 900/. a year subscriptions, and 
that his people usually expected him to dine with them twice a 
week during the session. ‘Why,’ said Glyn, ‘it wastes a little 
fortune on railway fares; and directly you arrive at the station 


you are pestered by some infernal scoundrel, who insists upon your 
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lending him a five-pound note.’ But Glyn, as he puts it, has served 
his time. He will not trouble the constituents of Dirtypool again ; 
and the Buff people, so they say, are going to do something hand- 
some for him. ‘A seat in the House of Commons,’ explains that 
oracle of worldly wisdom to me, ‘ is‘merely a means toan end. You 
spend so much money on your party—don’t matter which party it 
is—and if you play your cards well they will do something for you. 
If you are a swell, they will make you a lord-lieutenant of your county; 
if you are a needy barrister, they will give you an appointment ; if,’ 
he continued, ‘ you are—ahem !—a diplomatist—’ and Glyn beamed 
at himself pleasantly in the looking-glass. ‘ They will,’ said I,- 
seizing my opportunity, ‘make you an ambassador.’ But here my 
friend’s native modesty overcame him, and he hurried off to keep an 
appointment at the Foreign Office or in the City, I forget which. 
Let me ask myself a question or two. First, why am I going 
in for Didborough ? Because I believe my presence in the Senate 
necessary to the salvation of the country? Not at all. Because 
I aspire to write my name in indelible characters on the page of 
English history? I am not quite such a fool as that. Because 
I am conscious of a parliamentary mission or fitness of any kind ? 
Nothing of the sort. Am I then about to engage in this outlay for 
the purposes of my own enjoyment ? But the life will be to me intoler- 
ably tedious. I hate very late hours, save under specially attrac- 
tive circumstances; and I am sure that late hours at the House 
will bore me to death. ThisI hinted to Dicky Wynkyn; but he 
at once cut me short with the remark, ‘Let me tell you, our people 
will stand no backsliders and shirkers. Sleep in the smoking-room, 
in the library, in the galleries, as much as you like. You will not 
be wanted during the debate. Only you must show up when the 
division comes on. You will know all about it beforehand, and you 
must be within call. That’s the point, and you had better under- 
stand it ; because, if you don’t, so much the worse for you. Our 
people stand no nonsense; and if you don’t come up to time we 
shall give you the cold shoulder, and send you to Coventry.’ Now 
I ask myself once more, Shall I like this? I knowTI shall not; 
I know I shall hate it. Will it improve my position to be able to 
write the letters M.P. after my name? It will not. To begin with, 
my position don’t want improving. I see and know as many people 
as I wish. I go where I wish, and I am a free man into the bar- 
gain. Wynkyn was at least frank when he explained to me the 
general character of the duties and responsibilities which a seat in 
Parliament would involve. ‘ Of course,’ he said, ‘the first thing 
we shall do is to put you on Select Committees.’ ‘And that 2’ I 
inquired. ‘ Why,’ said Wynkyn, ‘that means from twelve to four 
three days a week!’ I murmured quietly that I was afraid of my 
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health, and that I ought, perhaps occasionally I should have, to 
leave town for a week on private business. ‘No,’ he rejoined, with 
a plaintive and significant smile, ‘I don’t think you will; and if 
you have, why then we may have to send the Serjeant-at-Arms 
after you. It is not only outsiders like Grissell who can sin against 
the privileges and dignities of the House.’ And here Wynkyn 
pleasantly remarked he thought there was nothing more he need say ; 
that I must write my address at once, and that he would look at 
the draft of it to-morrow. 

He is a pleasant little fellow is Dicky, with rather a melancholy 
manner and a pensive voice. He has a fine estate in the Midlands, 
with a rental of some 20,000/. a year. Yet for six months in the 
year he lives a life in comparison with which the occupation of a 
foreman in a shop, or a night-porter at an hotel, is frivolous and 
light. -It is killing him, they say, and that perhaps accounts for 
his general air of moodiness and dejection. The couple of hours which 
I passed at the rooms of the Central Buff Association this morning 
were quite enougi to show me that Wynkyn was in no degree a 
respecter of persons. I confess I felt rather small; strongly disposed, 
indeed, to give up the Didborough idea altogether, when I was rudely 
cast into aroom by some understrapper on the establishment, where 
at least a score of other gentlemen were waiting on a mission similar 
to my own; and where, after some twenty minutes’ delay, the message 
came to me from Dicky himself, that he would see me sume time or 
other that morning, and that I must remain for the present where I 
was. The whole atmosphere of the place was full of confusion— 
everybody talking at once, clerks and messengers rushing about in all 
directions, Under-Secretaries of State coming in, going out, grinning 
like cats, and chattering like magpies. Opposite me sat Canning 
Jones, a Quarterly reviewer, who has a notion that he is going to 
electrify the House of Commons—when he gets there. Canning 
Jones is Tory and patriot, from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot—that is, to the extent of about five feet of morbidly self- 
conscious humanity. Jones, I was afterwards informed, expected 
that ‘the party’ would pay his expenses; but Wynkyn laughed in 
his pleasant manner, and told him that ‘our people’ did not care 
about the support of the press, and that unless he (Jones) was pre- 
pared to put down 5001., talking was a mere waste of time. The 
other gentlemen who thronged this antechamber were treated in 
precisely the same manner. Briefless barristers, well-to-do traders, 
distinguished colonels of volunteer regiments, were all made, so 
far as it was possible they should be made, to understand their 
own personal insignificance. In the little crowd there were, too, 
a couple of gentlemen, actually members of the expiring Parliament. 
They had both owed their seats to the bounty of relatives ; but their 
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parliamentary achievement had not quite equalled the expectations 
which were formed of it, and the indispensable subsidy was about to 
be withdrawn. The appeals which these made to the consideration of 
Mr. Dick Wynkyn were pathetic in the extreme. They had worked 
hard for the party, had spent their days in Select Committees, and 
at night they had never attempted to evade the summons of the 
Whip. Surely ‘the party’ would do something now to help them 
to a seat, and settle the election bill. 

March 12th.—Sent this morning a draft of my address to the 
free and independent electors of Didborough to Dick Wynkyn, 
feeling not a little pleased at the composition. It was suggested 
to me that it was a mistake to write it myself, and that I had 
better go to some of the recognised literary hacks of the Buff 
party, who have much experience in the composition of these docu- 
ments, and who will turn them out in any style for a guinea and a 
half apiece. I preferred, however, to trust to my own pen; and I 
was awaiting the return of my manifesto from the establishment of 
the Central Buff Organisation with confidence and satisfaction, 
when I received a call from Mr. Wynkyn himself. ‘ Great Hea- 
vens, Mr. Brown,’ was his first exclamation, ‘ what have you done ?’ 
I remarked that I thought I had accorded a general adhesion to the 
fundamental principles of the great Buff party. ‘ You have been, 
sir,’ he went on to say, ‘ a precious deal too particular. How can 
you tell, I should like to know, whether the Nonconformists may 
not have the upper hand at Didborough, and that rhetorical splutter 
of yours about the sanctity of the Established Church may not put 
their backs up? Again, what is the good of saying that you are, 
or are not, in favour of household franchise in counties, before you 
know how the land les at Didborough? The same with female 
suffrage and half a dozen other things. You have no right to 
raise or to treat of any issue which is not immediately before the 
country. Your business is to win votes and keep your mouth shut, 
except when you are compelled to open it; and that address will 
have to be rewritten—or stay, I will do it myself.’ Upon which 
Mr. Wynkyn seized a pen and ink and sheet of foolscap, and dashed 
off a dozen lines. In these I was made to say that, at the present 
crisis, deeds were more important than words; that my general 
principles were those of the great Buff party ; that I believed in the 
‘ consolidation of codperation ;’? that I would not waste the electors’ 
time or mine with a lengthy address, but that I would take the first 
opportunity of meeting them personally, in response to the too 
flattering request which I had received from some of the most loyal 
and influential of their body. 

March 14th.—Came to Didborough yesterday. Received by 
deputation of local Buff working-men’s association. Fife-and- 
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drum band; triumphal arches; platform covered with red cloth; 
‘Three cheers for brown, the Buff candidate!’ MHurried off to 
address meeting of Christian young men in town-hall, where I am 
presented with Bible and embossed card, on which are blazoned the 
words, ‘In hoc signo vinces.’ Immediately after this am pounced 
upon by the gentleman who has constituted himself my host, conveyed 
to his house, where some light refreshment is served; and then 
hear that I am due at the Corn Exchange, to deliver my first speech 
to the Didborough constituency. I had calculated at least upon 
one quiet night to collect my thoughts; but I am told that it is 
imperative ; that my rival is already in the field; that, as it is, I 
have delayed too long, and that any further delay might prove fatal. 
I get through the ordeal tolerably-well. Iam as vague as Dick 
Wynkyn could desire; and, having spoken for forty minutes about 
nothing in particular, wind up my harangue with a masterly peroration 
which elicits a round of applause. Unhappily it is followed by a rapid 
fire of questions on the very points of which Dick Wynkyn told me 
to keep clear. How about licensing ? Am I in favour of the magis- 
trates retaining this power, or would I vest it in an elective body ? 
If so, how should this body be chosen? and do I think that the 
experiment of Local Option might be made without danger in a 
modified shape? Do I consider that the position of the Church is 
satisfactory? Am I prepared to advocate the burial, subject to 
certain restrictions, of Nonconformists in consecrated ground ? What 
are my views as to School Boards and compulsory by-laws? Some 
hour and a half is occupied with the asking and answering of these 
inquiries ; and, to judge from the reception accorded to my replies, 
it would seem that they do not exactly hit the Didborough electorate 
between wind and water. 

It is the Sabbath ; but the Sabbath has brought with it no rest. 
After breakfast I was duly taken to the neighbouring church. While 
walking, solitary, through the streets of Didborough after the service, 
I was respectfully saluted by a gentleman clad in black broadcloth, 
who proceeded to inform me that he hoped to have the pleasure of 
giving me his vote and influence. He was, however, afraid that I 
had committed somewhat of a mistake. It was not for him to say 
anything against my host, Mr. Cheadle; but it was as well that I 
should understand that religious feeling ran rather hich in Did- 
borough, and that the gentleman with whom I was staying was the 
recognised lay head of the Evangelical section. The question I had 
wth edlieteae an whether it were wise for me to identify myself 

3 opinions which, however strongly held by some, were 
as strongly dissented from by others? And, indeed, my informant 
“ne —— yo paabeeaman adherents of the Buff cause at Did- 
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any candidate whom Mr. Cheadle too prominently supported. Of 
course I must not alienate the Evangelicals; but I must make a point 
of conciliating the followers of the Rev. Chasuble Cope, and I must 
keep well with the moderate Nonconformists. Then there were the 
licensed victuallers—a most respectable and influential body, and true 
Buff to a man; I must take an early opportunity of meeting them. 

These counsels appear likely to involve some consequences of a 
perplexing character; but I have already done what I can to neu- 
tralise the effect of an appearance at the temple of Evangelicalism 
in the morning by attending the church at which the Rev. Chasuble 
Cope officiates this afternoon. That divine did me the honour to 
preach a sermon which was throughout exclusively and personally 
directed at myself. It was an ingenious discourse, but it may be 
said to have centred entirely round two points: first, the duty of 
lavish donations to the shrine in which we worshipped; secondly, 
the necessity of waging war against the purveyors of strong drink. 
I was making my way out of church, when a verger came up 
and informed me that the Rev. Chasuble Cope requested the 
favour of a few words with me in the vestry. ‘I have,’ said that 
ecclesiastic, ‘a congregation of fourteen hundred. Anglican views, 
I am thankful to say, are gaining ground rapidly in Didborough ; 
and I, for one, hold, Mr. Brown, that every priest of the Church 
of God is justified in using the mammon of unrighteousness for those 
ends that he thinks nght and holy.’ I may therefore tell you that 
I will support no parliamentary candidate for this borough who is 
not prepared to employ the strong arm of the law in putting down 
the accursed traffic in drink. The goodwill of the publicans, and 
others who are occupied in that unholy trade, means, so far as I am 
concerned myself, and so far as I can legitimately influence others, 
the uncompromising hostility of the Anglican party.’ The informa- 
tion was somewhat disconcerting, but I thanked the reverend gentle- 
man nevertheless, and so left his presence. 

March 18th.—This is the first occasion since Sunday last that 
I have had the opportunity of making any entry in my diary. Four 
days’ incessant canvassing: calling on constituents in the morning ; 
addressing meetings in the afternoon; making myself personally ac- 
quainted with local celebrities and local wants in the evening. No, 
Mr. Mallock ; life is not worth living under such conditions as these. 
The parliamentary representative of Didborough I yet have to be 
declared ; the chattel of the electors I already am. Parsons and 
publicans, cheesemongers and greengrocers, have assumed definite 
proprietorial rights over me, and direct my outgoings and my in- 
comings. Gentlemen interested in local charities bring me sub- 
scription-lists to sign. I am ordered, rather than asked, to become 
a life-member of every conceivable institution which is in want of 
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funds. It appears to be expected that I should act as a kind of 
almoner and universal provider for the entire neighbourhood. ‘he 
inhabitants of Didborough may be as intelligent as I have told them, 
but the place swarms with respectable mendicants. They call on me ; 
they stop me in the streets; they write letters. Here is a pile of 
these applications, some sixty in number, which I have received 
since Monday last. A widow-mother wants me to find some re- 
munerative occupation for her son, and a nice light place in a gentle- 
man’s family for her two daughters, who have never been out in 
service before. An old woman has suddenly lost her pig, and a 
trifle from me would help her to repair the loss. A Didborough 
labourer out of work wishes to raise a small sum which would help 
him to paint and paper his cottage. As for the grievances of which 
I am made the depositary, and which I am expected to heal, they 
are innumerable. And there is yet ten days more of this existence 
to be led, with the prospect of what result ? Didborough is certainly 
split into more factions than can be possible in the case of any other 
town in the United Kingdom, and I begin to have grave misgivings 
that I have succeeded in offending them in some degree all round. 
It begins to be a question with me whether I should not write to 
Wynkyn, telling him I have determined to throw up the— 
_ March 19th.—I was interrupted while making the last entry 
in my diary by a servant who knocked at my door, and, handing me 
a card, said that Lord Lorton was waiting below to see me. Now I 
knew that my visitor was the eldest son of the Earl of Rackrent, 
and that he had been spoken of before now as a possible candidate 
in the Buff interest for Didborough. But he was making, as I had 
understood, the grand tour, and had no wish to settle down to the 
House of Commons just yet. It appeared, however, that his lord- 
ship had unexpectedly returned, and that he was suffering acutely 
from a fit of parliamentary ambition. I found him a quiet, modest, 
amiable youth. He expressed a wish to stand for Didborouch in 
the Buff interest, but would on no account divide the party. At 
the same time he did not disguise from me that one or two things 
had reached his ears which made him think I might possibly not 
care to continue the contest. Here, then, was my opportunity. 
It was not for a stranger to interfere with the political clai ‘i 
Didb eile political claims on 
\dborough of the heir-apparent to the earldom of Rackrent. I 
placed myself entirely in his lordship’s hands. A consultation was 
= by the party-chiefs; and the result was that the electors of the 
dio", Lents gueshd ile dive taieaneieienatin 
ca: aoe 8 ser “ = ress, bidding the Didboroughites 
a: aie, ced par lamentary ambition asa snare and 
ecelt; and I feel very much in the position of one who has 
escaped—but only narrowly—a mortal disease. : 
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It is rather more than a hundred years ago that an old German 
general, looking at the caricatures inspired by the events and cele- 
brities of the reign of George III., exclaimed, ‘ Ah, I dell you vot! 
England is altogeder von libel.’ The spirit of the remark is as 
applicable now as it was then; and then as now the caricaturist, 
libeller though he essentially might be, was not punished, was sel- 
dom or never haled before the tribunals of the law, as was and is 
the lot of other contemporary calumniators. If whatever tends to 
bring an individual into discredit and ridicule be libellous, and if 
the pencil can exercise this influence as well as the pen, why should 
not the draughtsman from time to time be cast in heavy damages as 
well as the journalist, the pamphleteer, and the satirist? On an 
accompanying page our artist has given us the counterfeit present- 
ment of two well-known caricaturists of the period, who have by 
the sarcastic extravagance of their portraiture raised not a little 
laughter against several distinguished living originals. Is not this 
constructive libel? If it were conceivable that such an issue as 
this should ever be raised in a law-court, it is certain that no jury 
empanelled to try the case would arrive at a verdict. The question 
would turn on the features and aspect of the original, on the fidelity 
of the likeness, on the intention of the artist. Upon such points 
as these there could be no absolute unanimity. 

As there is a difference between the satire and invective of the 
artist and of the author, so is the caricature of one age most unlike 
that of another. Rowlandson, Sayer, Bunbury, Gillray, have as 
little in common with H. B. (John Doyle) as H. B. with Tenniel, 
with Du Maurier, or with the cartoonists of Vanity Fair. One 
property, however, there is, which belongs to each of these carica- 
turists or school of caricaturists: they all of them furnish the best 
and liveliest assistance that the historian could have. They supply 
the materials out of which the chronicler of an epoch will con- 
struct his narrative, or bring his personages before the reader. 
English liberty and English humour have contributed to make 
these materials as complete and graphic as possible. Caricature, 
sometimes overstepping the limits of modesty, has followed in the 
wake of the final triumph of free representative institutions. When 
James IT. had been whistled out of the country to the tune of ¢ Lilli- 
bullero,’ the caricaturist stepped into a recognised position, which he 
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bas ever since firmly held. That Willism of Orange had an aqui- 
line nose or an ample forehead, that Queen Anne was gouty, that 
Marlborough was a miser as well as a hero, that Bolingbroke scan- 
dalised the proprieties of his day—all this we knew from other 
sources than those of diaries and memoirs. Coming down a little 
later, to the time of Rowlandson, a judiciously-made selection from 
whose works has just been given to the world by Mr. Crego, we are 
introduced to all the politicians, lawyers, soldiers, sailors, wits, 
rakes, dandies of that day, as they strolled in Bond-street or Picca- 
dilly, or lounged in the taverns and clubs of St. James’s. The 
caricaturist of this period had advantages which his successors have 
not enjoyed. Dress was more picturesque, more individualised, 
then than is the case now, and served as a real distinguishing 
mark between classes and professions. 

Rowlandson and Gillray are the two most eminent members 
of the company of Georgian caricaturists. A hasty glance at some 
of their works will reveal the secret of their method. While the 
drift and moral of the cartoons in Punch have been, on the whole, 
in favour of Liberalism, the caricatures of the last century were 
decidedly Tory in their tendencies. Gillray, indeed, in most of his 
earliest works, preserves a neutral attitude, and in some has ridiculed 
those objects which Toryism has always regarded with traditional 
veneration. Rowlandson was, by disposition, more of a partisan ; 
and though in brutality and coarseness he is inferior to Gillray, 
there are times when he surpasses him in keenness of political 
animosity. The works of both are pervaded by a similarity of 
purpose and of tone. ‘Thirty years ago the inevitable themes of 
the caricaturist of the period were the eagle beak of the Duke of 
Wellington and the shepherd’s-plaid trousers of Lord Brougham. 
When George III. was king there were no subjects so congenial to 
the caricaturist’s humour as the swarthy countenance of the Right 
Honourable Charles James Fox, the red nose of Robert Brinsley 
Sheridan, the large spectacles and the pointed features of Edmund 
Burke, the huge abdomen of Lord North. These were only some 
of the commonplaces of the satirical artist. The character of the 
King, the excesses and amours of the Regent, his Royal Highness’s 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert—witness Gillray’s ‘Follies of a 
Day: the Wedding of Figaro’—the subsequent difficulties and 
scandals, the debt and impecuniosity of the great and good prince 
who was to become George IV.,—these and many more were per- 
petually being portrayed. 

| It is worth while looking into the two handsome volumes con- 
taining the selections from Rowlandson’s works already mentioned, 


to see how the celebrities of the period are dealt with by 
disciple. 


br Gillray’s 
The coalition and the Westminster election afford him 
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abundance of material. Here is Britannia seizing Fox and North 
in her hands, as if about to dash them in pieces. Here again, not 
once or twice, but many times over, is the Duchess of Devonshire 
placed in a situation which, if it is frequently ludicrous and laughter- 
moving, never fails to show her beauty to advantage. Now, as 
then, there is a contested election for Westminster close at hand ; 
but who will do for the First Lord of the Admiralty and Sir Charles 
Russell, for Sir Arthur Hobhouse and Mr. John Morley, what was 
done for their predecessors by Rowlandson? As Gillray illustrated 
and re-illustrated every incident which transpired as to the relations 
between the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitzherbert, so his pupil 
made much artistic capital out of the famous scandal whose two 
figures were the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke. There is a fur- 
ther respect in which Rowlandson and his master—whose col- 
laborateur he not unfrequently was—resemble each other. Both 
have all the prejudices and superstitions of British patriotism, 
and both would certainly be described by Mr. Matthew Arnold as 
hopelessly Philistine. Again, though Rowlandson was a very good 
Tory, and doubtless a sufficiently good Churchman, he was saturated 
with that suspicion and hatred of sacerdotalism in any shape which 
are, and have always been, thoroughly English. In one place we 
see a monk gloating over a well-laid table, in another a priestly 
gourmand is gazing admiringly at a turbot, in a third the eyes of 
two fat clergyman glisten with delight when the waiting-maid places 
before them a newly-roasted sucking-pig. 

This is not the sort of pictorial satire with which we are pre- 
sented nowadays against the dignitaries of the Established Church. 
Mr. Du Maurier is fond of poking fun at bishops; but it is fun of 
a different order from Rowlandson’s. In one of his drawings we see 
a prelate, seated at the head of his table after dinner, smoking a 
cigarette, and bidding his favourite son endeavour to secure some 
employment as an actor at a fashionable theatre, after the manner 
of the scion of a patrician house, who, the right reverend spiritual 
lord understands, receives twenty pounds a week. In another, an 
old dowager is saying to one of these pillars of the episcopacy, ‘ Ah, 
bishop, what a capital sermon that was of yours this evening against 
worldliness, and how hard it hit you and me!’ his lordship grin- 
ning the while at the pertinence of the joke. A kind of connecting- 
link between the old and the modern school of caricature may be 
found in H. B. The late John Doyle was imbued with all the 
refinement, as he was accurately acquainted with all the tendencies, 
of the age. As a political satirist, he was not invariably well 
informed ; and when he represented Palmerston as outwitted by 
Talleyrand—the English diplomatist being the blind man whom 
the French diplomatist, portrayed as a poodle, leads along—there 
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can be no doubt that he entirely misconceived the relations existing 
between the two. Doyle’s début as an artist was separated from 
the death of Gillray by only seventeen years. Yet the interval, 
inconsiderable as it is, was enough to have changed the whole 
genius of English caricature. Doyle stands in much the same 
relation to Gillray or Rowlandson that Thackeray does to Fielding 
or Smollett. Doyle is excellent alike as a social and political carica- 
turist. His sketches of London clubs, the Park, Greenwich dinners, 
City banquets, are as graphic and lifelike as his portraits of Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Eldon, and Lord Lyndhurst. Melbourne he hit 
off to the life. There was also considerable earnestness, and a 
suggestion even of something that was not only earnest, but tragic, in 
some of Doyle’s political sketches. ‘ The Handwriting on the Wall’ is 
a powerful picture; and the expression of WilliamIV., as he deciphers 
the characters ‘ Reform Bill,’ is not a thing to be forgotten. 
Between the artists of Vanity Fair and those of the Georgian 
epoch a great gulf is fixed. It may even be doubted how far the 
former are to be considered caricaturists at all, in the sense in which 
the word applies to the latter. The spirit of the historic caricaturist 
breathes in H. B., in Tenniel, and even in Du Maurier. Each of 
these resembles Gillray, Rowlandson, and others who went before 
in his power to present us in a special light with certain phases of 
life, political and social. Du Maurier’s drawings will show pos- 
terity the affectation, cant, and conceit of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century ; Tennicl’s cartoons will be the reflection—alle- 
gorical for the most part, and when most allegorical most successful 
<r historic incidents and characters. This is caricature of the sort 
which was understood and practised a century ago; and the test of 
caricature is perhaps the capacity of the artist to point some 
moral or to hint some lesson in the portrait of an individual, or of 
a group of individuals, as well as to burlesque the countenances and 
features of individuals. The caricature of the artists of Vanity Fair 
is purely personal or it is nothing. The coloured cartoons are 
simply likenesses of a single man or woman, with some defect or 
defects disagreeably, but not necessarily on that account humour- 
ously, exaggerated. Very frequently the public interest of these 
= extravaganzas is absolutely nothing, and they are only 
— oe mag aa -_ — happen to move on a 
pea oa a y yie _ e same kind of gratification 
tcaeanal y & 100k into a p otographer’s shop-window. The 
caricature as it is practised in such journals as Vanity Fair 
resembles nothing more than the old-fashioned daguerreotype, which 
— the photograph, and which usually had the effect of making 
Phe ae ridiculous by the exaggeration or distortion 
r, and more or less prominent, feature. 
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THE LATE MISS CROFTON. 


By Mrs. Newman. 


In Two Parts :—Parrt II. 





Six Montus AFTER. 


Tue Manor House, which, with the greater portion of her wealth, 
Miss Crofton had inherited some forty years previously to her 
death, stands back amongst some fine old trees, facing a green, 
once the centre of the village of Dormington. As the village 
grew into a town, it had extended in the direction of the railway- 
station, a mile or so distant, and the surroundings of the old house 
had been left unimproved. The green, and the pond with its over- 
hanging willow and alder trees—the irregularly-built old-fashioned 
inn, with a bench before it under a huge elm, from an arm of which 
swings an ancient signboard—remain just as they had been when 
railroads were undreamt of. The red-bricked, lichen-clad old house, 
with its gable-ends, quaintly-built chimneys, and deep-set windows, 
accords well with the rural scene. 

It is all looking its best in the bright sunshine of this July 
afternoon, although the picture does not seem to be appreciated 
by a gentleman who has just crossed the green, and pushed open 
a side-gate to walk up the half-circular drive leading to the Manor 
House. 

Philip Leyden never visits the house without upbraiding himself 
for his weakness in so doing, although the woman he loves lives 
there. But, his weakness notwithstanding, he thinks he can trust 
himself upon one point. Clare Ferrers, with a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, will hear no love-speeches from him. In the 
days when ‘he was hoping to win a home for her—if he had only 
told his love before that miserable will was read—things might 
have been different ; she would at least have given him credit for 
disinterestedness. He had hoped to go to her with Miss Crofton’s 
legacy in his hand—the more the better—but everything had gone 
against him, and there was nothing for it but silence now. Had it 
been only a moderate fortune—but a hundred and fifty thousand ! 
Who would believe that it was the woman that he loved? He 
shrank proudly from the ordeal of public opinion, fully aware what 
would be the verdict upon his proposing for the rich heiress. 

His first half-fears as to her having been in Miss Crofton’s 
confidence had been very quickly swept away. He knows that she 
is exactly what he believed her to be in the days of her poverty. 
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The few months which have passed since she inherited the 
property have not been all sunshine for her. Certain rumours have 
got about, and other people have not been so favourable in their 
judgments upon her as is the man who knows and loves her. The 
neighbouring families have been a little shy of the new mistress of 
the Manor House. It is known that Miss Crofton passed over the 
claims of two gentlemen related to her to endow her girl-companion, 
about whom very little is known, with the whole of her wealth. 
And although that wealth will, in course of time, help to reinstate 
her in the eyes of the county, Clare Ferrers is for the present 
regarded as a clever schemer. | 

Dr. Cresswell avails himself of every opportunity for sounding 
her praises, but then he attends the Manor House; and Mr. 
Romney’s pleadings in her favour are received with a polite smile. 
It is his province to say charitable things. 

As he turns into the shrubbery, to take the short cut across it 
instead of walking round the drive, Philip Leyden comes upon 
Esther Poole. That she has, from one of the upper windows, seen 
him crossing the green, and hurriedly made her way down-stairs, 
and round from the back of the house, for the purpose of being 
found there, he does not of course suspect. He is walking on, with 
a passing word to her—she has never stood very high in his 
estimation. 

‘You did not come down last week, Mr. Leyden. I wonder 
you don’t find your way here oftener, sir. You used to seem to 
like coming, and I know some would like to see you here a great 
deal oftener.’ 

He flashes a look of inquiry at her, then lightly replies, 

‘ Old Carlo, I suppose ?’ 

‘I wasn’t speaking of dogs, sir,’ stiffly. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Poole. I am not accustomed to find 
myself of so much importance as you seem to suggest.’ 

‘It is a pity you don’t put it to the test, Mr. Leyden,’ mean- 
ingly. ‘ Many a good thing is lost for want of being asked for.’ 

‘You mean well, of course, Mrs. Poole, and I think I under- 
stand you; but you do not understand me.’ Then, rather shortly, 


as she appears inclined to carry on the subject, and he is not, 
‘ Are the ladies in ?’ 


‘ Yes, sir, but—’ 


‘I shall find them in the drawing-room, I Suppose. Good- 
day ;’ walking sharply on through the shrubbery, across the Iuwu, 
and in at the hall-door, which is always kept open during the 
summer months. Windows and doors are all open, in itself a change 


from Miss Crofton’s time, when the greater part of the house was 
kept shut up. 
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There are evidences in the great square hall of its new mistress’s 
genial tastes; and the aspect of the drawing-room is even more 
cheerful, although Miss Crofton’s wishes with regard to the furni- 
ture have been scrupulously obeyed. The profusion of rare flowers, 
water-colour drawings, old china brought from many a hiding-place 
about the house, and the innumerable accessories which are apt to 
be gathered about gentlewomen with refined tastes and large means, 
impart colour and freshness which had previously been lacking in 
the room. 

The windows open to the lawn, with old-fashioned basket- 
groups of flowers and two or three fine trees, beyond which are the 
shrubberies and trellised walks, with a distant view of the Surrey 
hills. 

A lady of about forty-five years of age, whose refined face still 
bears the impress of great beauty, puts her hand into Philip 
Leyden’s with a pleasant smile of welcome. 

‘We missed you so much last week, Mr. Leyden. We quite 
look forward to seeing you on Saturday, you know. I trust that 
nothing unpleasant—’ 

‘No; you are very kind. Only some work I had to get 
through,’ he replies, a little consciously. Then, looking round, 
‘Miss Ferrers is well, I hope ?’ 

‘O yes; you will find Clare in the grounds somewhere, if you 
like to join her,’ smilingly. 

He avails himself of the permission readily enough, though he 
believes it is only to say good-bye to Clare Ferrers. 

The mother watches him with kindly anxious eyes as he passes 
from the open window on to the lawn, and she presently sees him 
join Clare in one of the trellised walks, where the two pace slowly 
up and down. Why does he still withhold the words which, for 
her child’s sake, she Jongs to hear that he has spoken? She tells 
herself that she cannot be deceived in the signs she has seen. He 
must—he does—love Clare, and nothing but his love will make her 
child happy. It must be his pride which prevents his speaking. 
Clare is so sensitive and doubtful of herself now—so much more 
so than when she had to earn her daily bread—and has all sorts of 
foolish fancies about not having won his love; but the mother sees 
more clearly, and believes that it is simply his pride which is in 
the way. 

Presently, as they turn into a side walk, Mrs. Ferrers half 
rises from her seat with an exclamation of surprise and annoy- 
ance. Creeping softly along the shrubbery, parallel with the 
trellised walk where her daughter and Philip Leyden are pacing up 
and down, is Esther Poole, her crouching figure, her every move- 
ment, showing that she is listening to their conversation. With 
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a look of quiet decision Mrs. Ferrers touches a bell, and bids the 
servant who obeys the summons, 

‘Tell Mrs. Poole that Mr. Leyden will remain to dinner, Mary. 
You will find her—you can go from the window—in the trellised 
walk.’ 

Mary takes in the situation at a glance, and obeys at once, not 
averse from giving ‘ that’ Mrs. Poole a little snub. 

Mrs. Ferrers takes up her netting again with a little curl of the 
lip. It is only what has occurred before in different parts of the 
house and grounds. It is rather mysterious, as well as contempt- 
ible; but there will soon be an end of it. Clare will settle a hand- 
some pension upon Mrs. Poole, and get rid of her at the end of the 
sixmonths. ‘There is nothing which my Clare does that Mrs. Poole, 
or any one else, might not know, only it is unpleasant to have such 
people about one,’ thinks Mrs. Ferrers. Esther Poole seems to 
have quite a mania for going into the library. Noone can be there 
half an hour without her making some excuse for going in. 

‘Why do you ask me?’ Philip Leyden is saying. Although 
he has gone there with the firm determination to say good-bye, he 
does not find it easy to begin, with Clare—frank, true, beautiful 
Clare—asking him to come oftener. 

‘Why should I not?’ she murmurs. ‘ When—you are so wel- 
come. Do not you know that you are ?’ 

‘I know that it is torture to me!’ losing his self-command for 
a moment as he looks at the sweet downcast face. 

‘ Why ?’ bending her conscious face a little lower over the fowers 
in her hand. Why is he so proud? Can he not see? 

He is silent amoment, then desperately takes the shortest way. 
‘Because I love you, Clare ; and because —I will never ask you to be 
my wife.’ : 

She puts out her hand—he clasps it with a orip that is almost 
harder than she can bear. 

‘ Good-bye, Clare ;’ with a little hard laugh. ‘IfI make my 
way up in the world, and if you are not long before married to some 
luckier man, I will come back, and—and—’ 

‘Philip !’ a burning blush covering her face, and her eyes down- 
cast, as she lays her hand restrainingly upon the sleeve of his coat. 

He looks down upon the trembling little hand with yearning 
eyes, but does not move. 

Why should the stupid money come between us? O 
Philip, how is it that you do not know—can you think that the 
money 1s anything to me—without love? If that is all which 
keeps you from me, it may go.’ 


‘Clare! Do you know what you are saying ?’ his eyes fastened 
upon her downcast face. 
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‘1 suppose—I am offering myself to you, Philip ;’ her fingers 
lingering timid!y about his coat-sleeve. ‘ But it is quite your fault, 
you know ;’ venturing to steal a look up into his eyes, as he casts 
away all scruples and gathers her close in his arms. ‘ Of course it 
must be pleasanter to be wooed and won as other girls are—ever so 
much. What would be thought of a young lady asking a gentle- 
man to have her ?’ 

‘Clare! my Clare!’ raining kisses on the sweet blushing face. 

‘How dreadful if you were to refuse me, you know!’ extricat- 
ing herself from his embrace with a decided little gesture, and striv- 
ing to keep off sentiment with a jest. ‘To go about for the rest of 
my life a rejected and dejected young person, who—’ 

‘Clare! Clare !’ 

But she feels reticent enough to satisfy even her own fastidious 
notions about such things now, and shyly puts an end to further 
demonstrations. 

None could know better than he how much it has cost her 
to say what she has said; and he knows, too, that having once 
shrunk back into her shell of maidenly reserve, it will require 
wooing enough to induce her to emerge from it again. She is very 
decided indeed about giving him no further opportunity for the pre- 
sent. But their happiness is very evident, as they reénter the 
drawing-room together. Mrs. Ferrers smilingly tells them that she 
requires no explanations. 

‘You have overcome your pride at last, Philip.’ 

‘No; I had to overcome it, dearie,’ says happy Clare, with a 
pretty moue. ‘ He acted like—four-and-twenty sulky bears rolled 
into one, and—he would hardly take a little cake when it was 
offered to him. O Philip, I did think you would consider mamma’s 
feelings,’ lightly escaping him. 

‘You are two foolish children,’ smilingly says the delighted 
mother, her heart set at rest about her child. 

Philip says a few earnest words to her, and the three give 
themselves up to the happiness of the moment, although they jest 
no more. When Philip has at length taken his departure, Esther 
Poole is summoned to the drawing-room. 

‘I am very sorry to be obliged to complain, Mrs. Poole,’ gravely 
says Clare. ‘Mamma says you were in the shrubbery whilst Mr. 
Leyden and I were in the trellised walk, and that you appeared to 
be listening to what was said.’ 


‘Mrs. Ferrers did not give me time to hear much if I wanted 
to, miss,’ sullenly. 
‘Of course I did not, Mrs. Poole. I cannot understand why you 


do such things. The servants are always complaining of your watch- 
ing them about.’ 
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‘T’ve got my work to do,’ replies Esther Poole, with apparent — 
irrelevance. 

‘It cannot be your work to do the kind of things you do, Mrs. 
Poole,’ decidedly puts in Clare. ‘I wish to be just to you, and, 
after all the years you served Miss Crofton, it will only be just to 
make ample provision for you.’ 

‘ I’ve got money of my own—enough for my wants,’ ungraciously. 

‘I shall do what I think right all the same. A hundred and 
fifty a year will be paid to you in quarterly instalments ; and as the 
six months—during which time Miss Crofton wished everything to 
go on the same as before her death—have nearly expired, I think 
you had better look about for another home somewhere. I am going 
to travel for a few months. Meanwhile, the Manor House will be 
done up and refurnished, and you are welcome to take what you 
please if you are inclined to furnish a cottage. Anything I can do 
in that way, I will gladly do, but we must part.’ 

‘I don’t want anything more,’ coldly. ‘ You are going to travel 
with Mr. Leyden—he has asked you to be his wife, miss ?’ 

Clare smiles, and, somewhat to her surprise, so does Mrs. 
Poole. As she goes out of the room there is a pleasanter expres- 
sion in her face than either of the ladies have seen there before. 

The following morning Esther Poole looks into the drawing- 
room, where the mother and daughter are exchanging pleasant little 
confidences. 

‘I’ve been looking for the old list of the plate, and I cannot find 
it anywhere, miss.’ The old list of the plate had been more than 
once alluded to by Esther Poole, who professes to be dissatisfied 
with the one made latterly. 

‘But why will not the last one do, Mrs. Poole? It is no use 
troubling any more about it,’ returns Clare. 

‘I can’t make out about the candlesticks. There must be some 
mistake, I think. With the plate mistress came into last there 
were six, I know, and she had four before. The two sets seem to 
have got mixed up, and I sha’n’t be easy tillit’s all putright. Miss 
Crofton used to be very particular over that list, and it’s put away 
carefully enough somewhere, I feel sure. Did you look through all 
the papers in the library-drawers, miss ?’ 

‘O yes; they were turned out first, you know,’ returns Clare, 
wishing Esther Poole were as conscientious about everything else as 
she is about the plate being found all correct. 

‘Well, I can’t think— it couldn’t be with the account-books ?’ 

‘O no; it’s not there.’ 

‘I wonder—did you well examine that cabinet in the corner of 


the library? Now I think of it, Miss Crofton used to put some 
of her papers there.’ 
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‘I did not look very minutely; but there did not appear to be 
anything of much consequence,’ replies Clare, who had indeed been 
disinclined to turn over Miss Crofton’s private papers after the first 
cursory examination it was thought necessary to make, telling her- 
self it would be quite time enough to do all that when the changes 
were made at the expiration of the six months. ‘But you can 
look over the things in the cabinet if you like. This is the key, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘I should not like to do that, unless you were present, miss.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ still offering the keys. 

But the other seems determined not to go alone, and, thinking 
that it will spare her trouble in the long-run, Clare rises to accom- 
pany Esther Poole to the library. 

‘I shall be back in a few minutes, mamma.’ 

Mrs. Ferrers looks up from her netting with a pleasant nod. 

Clare carelessly unlocks the cabinet-doors, and pulls open one 
drawer after another. There is nothing there of any importance 
apparently, only bundles of old letters, receipts, &c. 

‘I must give a morning to looking them through, and have such 
as are of no importance burned.’ , 

‘I feel sure that list is there somewhere,’ restlessly and ex- 
citedly says Esther Poole. ‘ Perhaps there is some secret drawer 
or something; I’ve heard of such things. What’s that little brass 
knob, miss ? It looks as if it was meant for something—pressed 
or pulled out perhaps.’ 


Clare carelessly presses the little brass button, and a partition 
slides back. 


‘ There’s the list, isn’t it, Miss Ferrers ?’ 


There are two folded papers, the under one being of some thick- 
ness. 

‘ That’s the list, isn’t it ?’ excitedly repeats Esther Poole. 

Clare looks at the paper lying on the top. 

‘ List of plate ?’ 

‘ Yes, you are right ; and I hope your mind will now be set at—’ 

As she takes it up her eyes fall upon the paper beneath. She 
sees that it is sealed in two or three places, and looks at it more 
curiously, unaware that Esther Poole has drawn closer to her, and 
is watching her with keen suspicious eyes. 


‘Why, it’s—it’s a will, Miss Ferrers !’ she ejaculates, putting 
out her hand. 


‘Miss Dinah Crofton’s last will!’ reads Clare, gazing at it in 
great astonishment as she repeats, ‘ last will !’ 


‘It is too. Dated a whole month after the other!’ puts in 


Esther, hurriedly adding, ‘I’m a witness to its being found, miss. 
That will may be of great importance.’ 
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‘Yes, certainly it may,’ slowly says Clare, feeling not a little 
startled by the discovery. ‘What had I better do, Mrs. Poole ? 
Will you ask mamma to come tome? Or perhaps I had better 
send for Mr. Hillar,’ speaking as one in a dream. 

‘Certainly ; O yes, that would be best! I will tell Susan to 
go at once,’ promptly replies Esther Poole, moving quickly to the 
bell, and back again to Clare’s side. 

The latter is too much absorbed in thought to notice how keenly 
she is being watched while they wait, and how eager Esther Poole 
is to explain, the moment the maid-servant makes her appearance in 
obedience to the summons. 

‘Miss Ferrers has just found a fresh will of Miss Crofton’s, 
Susan. That is it in her hand; and she wishes you to go as quick 
as you can to Mr. Hillar's office in the High-street, and ask him to 
come here without losing a moment. Perhaps she had better say 
that another will has been found, hadn’t she, miss ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Susan nods, goes out, and is presently seen running down the 
drive. On her way to the town she meets two or three of her 
friends, to whom she imparts the news ; and it is soon flying about 
in all directions that another will of Miss Crofton’s has been found. 

Mr. Hillar happens to be just stepping into his pony-carriage 
at the office-door when Susan comes breathlessly up to tell the news. 

‘Another will, of later date, and made, of course, by another 
lawyer !’ 

He knows of no later will than that which was acted upon. He 
sees at once there is mischief to come. He tells his man to drive 
to the Manor House, lawyer as he is, as surprised and curious as 
the open-mouthed Susan herself. 

Clare and Mrs. Puole are still in the library, and the former is 
conscious now that her every look and movement is watched. But 
she quietly waits, not caring to use her will to break the bonds 
which, by some sort of mesmeric influence, the other seems endea- 
vouring to tighten about her. It will be time enough when she 
knows what the news is, and her mother must not be disturbed 
needlessly. 

Mr. Hillar looks gravely anxious as he shakes hands with Clare. 
oe of the few who know her well enough to be her partisan. 

ery lew words are spoken. Clare simply puts the document into 

his hand and asks him tv open it. 

m oe a with slow reluctant fingers, and finds that 

et ba : . er covering. Upon the sealed packet inside are 

, iss Crofton’s writing, ‘To be opened only in the 

presence of Clare Ferrers, Edward Crofton, Philip Leyden, Dr. 
Cresswell, Mr. Romney, and Esther Poole. My last will.’ 
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‘Dated a few days later than the one I made!’ ejaculates Mr. 
Hillar. ‘I had some suspicion that we had not heard the last of 
Miss Crofton, although I did not expect this. There is a surprise 
for us in that will, and I fear a not very agreeable one ;’ feeling that 
he ought to say that much in order to prepare Clare for what he fears. 

‘I had no right to Miss Crofton’s money, but—’ 

‘It will be a cruel thing if you have been entirely left out,’ puts 
in Mr. Hillar. 

He gathers a little hope from the fact of her presence being 
requested at the reading of the will, but, with the remembrance of 
Miss Crofton’s former grim jests, thinks it best to encourage no ex- 
pectations. The only thing to be done is to summon the persons 
named, by message or telegram, as the case may be, to meet at the 
Manor House that evening. The sooner the contents of the will 
are known, the better for all parties. Meantime, by Clare Ferrers’ 
desire, he takes possession of the will. 

‘That woman knows its contents, and is concerned in them, or 
I am very much mistaken,’ he thinks, as Esther Poole hovers about 
him in the hall, when he is taking his departure, murmuring, with 
nervous anxiety, something about the necessity for care, the probable 
importance of the document, and so forth. 


At six o’clock that evening, the several persons indicated by Miss 
Crofton, with the addition of Mrs. Ferrers, are yathered together in 
the library at the Manor House to hear the newly-discovered will 
read, looking as excited as on the previous occasion, and even more 
anxious. 

Philip Leyden has introduced Clare Ferrers as his affianced wife, 
and two or three there understand and respect his motive for so 
doing. Come what may, it is to be known that she is his affianced 
wife. 

As soon as they are seated, Mr. Hillar loses no time in breaking 
the seals of the packet he holds in his hand, all eyes fixed anxiously 
upon him. A will and a letter; and, according to the directions 
upon it, he proceeds to read the letter first : 

‘I have been frequently assured that I have too low an esti- 
mate of my fellow-creatures, and as it is in my power to test the 
truth of this, I have taken the means to do so. If human nature 
is too weak to stand the test, let no one blame me. I have simply 
acted as though people are as magnanimous and self-sacrificing as 
some assert them to be. Ido not deny the possibility ; I only afford 
the opportunity for proof, and for that purpose have selected the best 
people I have known. If they do not stand the test, which is not, I 
think, a very severe one, the fault is not mine. If they do stand it, 
they ought to be obliged to me for giving them the opportunity. 
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‘I may now proceed to give an epitome of the contents of the 
accompanying will, avoiding the technicalities, and giving my reasons 
for what has been done, which are not all stated there. 

‘If it so happens that the accompanying will is not discovered 
until a previous one has been acted upon—' 

‘You never intended it to be found, madam!’ ejaculated Mr. 
Hillar, pausing a moment to readjust his glasses, ‘and if I could 
prove that!’ He gives the letter an angry shake and goes on: 

‘ There will have been time perhaps to determine whether cer- 
tain conditions have been carried out or not. Ifthey have not been 
carried out, the whole or any part of the property, as the case may 
be, is devised to the London hospitals. 

‘To Clare Ferrers, if she has obeyed the instructions given her 
in a letter, viz. to give to Dr. Cresswell and Mr. Romney each one 
thousand pounds, to give nothing whatever to either Philip Leyden 
or Edward Crofton, and to make provision for Esther Poole, against 
whom she was prejudiced, simply because it was my wish, I be- 
queath fifty thousand pounds.’ 

‘I think we may congratulate you, Miss Ferrers ?’ smilingly says 
Mr. Hillar. 

‘Yes,’ with quiet thankfulness, slipping her hand into her 
mother’s, and glancing towards Philip Leyden ; ‘I have obeyed Miss 
Crofton’s wishes.’ 

Mr. Hillar proceeds: ‘To Dr. Cresswell, if he has expended 
any portion of the thousand pounds—given to him without condi- 
tions—in the furtherance of any one of the schemes he was so en- 
thusiastic about, I bequeath twenty thousand.’ 

‘ Mine !’ ejaculates Dr. Cresswell, as each turns with a look of 
congratulation towards him. His hundred pounds headed the list 
of contributions for the Cottage Hospital. 

‘If Mr. Romney has, with the thousand pounds—given to him 
also without conditions—helped to set afloat any one of the charitable 
schemes he was so urgent with me to do something for, I bequeath 
to him fifteen thousand pounds.’ 

Mr. Romney is smiling and silent. Every one knows that thou- 
sand pounds has been spent, as the gift of an anonymous donor, to 
benefit the poor of Dormington. 


‘Mr. Hillar looks round with gratified eyes. Miss Crofton is 
beginning to come into favour with him again. 


_ *To my friend’—‘ Dear me, yes !’—‘ To my friend Mr. Hillar, 
in recognition of his many good qualities’—* Really, you know’— 
‘and especially his honest endeavour to make me do right accord- 
ing to his estimate of what is right’ —* Very handsome, I’m sure!’ 
—‘I bequeath five hundred guineas.’ 


He pauses to rub his glasses again, nodding and smiling. If 
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he would acknowledge to a weakness, it is to have people believe 
that there are honest lawyers. He begins to think Miss Crofton a 
very sensible woman. 

‘To Philip Leyden, if he has not endeavoured to win an heiress 
for his wife, and it can be proved that during the first six months 
after my death he has made no offer to Clare Ferrers—I make no 
restrictions after that time—I bequeath fifty thousand pounds.’ 

Mr. Hillar’s face clouds over, and the others look grave. Why 
had Philip Leyden taken such pains to make his engagement 
known ? 

He sits with firmly compressed lips, avoiding Clare’s eyes. 

She is very white, as she murmurs to him in a low, broken voice, 
‘You must not lie under the stigma of having —’ 

‘It is sufficient to say that Miss Ferrers has consented to be 
my wife,’ he puts in, with quiet decision. 

‘But, Philip, I cannot see you lose what is rightly yours, and 
have the credit for interested motives—when—’ 

‘Nonsense! What does it matter what I have the credit for ?’ 

‘It matters a great deal,’ a burning blush covering her face as 
she adds, ‘ Mr. Leyden cares for me, but—he would not ask me to 
be his wife—because of the money, and I—’ 

‘ Clare !’ 

‘It is the truth, Philip. Ifit were onlythe loss of the money—’ 
every vestige of colour dying out of her face as she looks hurriedly 
round, as if pleading for lenient judgment, then drops her eyes again 
—‘ I asked Mr. Leyden to—have me.’ 

As she shrinks back, nervous and silent again, it is evident 
enough that they understand how it came about, and that she has 
nothing to fear from their judgment. Mr. Romney lifts her hand 
to his lips, and Mr. Hillar and Dr. Cresswell follow suit. 

Edward Crofton, who has been too much absorbed in thought 
to hear all that has passed, looks somewhat surprised and doubtful 
as to whether he ought to play a part in the performance. 

But, having done his best to set Clare Ferrers’ mind at rest, 
Mr. Hillar once more takes up the letter he has been reading, and 
calls attention to business. 

‘To Edward Crofton, if he has been in any degree satisfied 
with the book upon the Assyrian inscriptions—in which case he 
will have given proof that he thinks more of arriving at the truth 
than of his own theories about it—’ 

There is an involuntary burst of laughter. His entire satisfac- 
tion with his legacy has been a six months’ joke between the three 
elder gentlemen. 

‘Why, this is more excellent fooling than the other!’ ejaculates 
Mr. Hillar, wiping his glasses to begin again. 
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‘I bequeath ten thousand pounds, which is as much, I think, as 
he will be able to take care of.’ 

‘O, certainly, yes,’ replies Mr. Crofton, feeling called upon to 
make some remark as the others look towards him. 

‘To Esther Poole, who has faithfully assisted me in many ways, 
I bequeath five thousand pounds—’ 

‘ How soon can I—’ hurriedly begins Esther Poole. 

‘A moment, if you please, Mrs. Poole. There is a proviso.’ 

‘Provided she is right in her judgment that not one of my 
legatees would stand the test.’ 

‘That was put in after,’ sullenly ejaculates Esther Poole, shut- 
ting her lips with a snap. 

‘Ah, that shows that even you were not entirely in Miss Crof- 
ton’s confidence, good woman,’ enjoyably puts in Mr. Hillar. 

‘Miss Crofton trusted to Miss Ferrers—she said so in the 
letter—and if I’m not taken care of the conditions won’t be carried 
out, and she will lose—’ 


‘It is quite sufficient that it was Miss Crofton’s wish, Mrs. 
Poole ; I told you so before.’ 


‘I think you must invite us all to an impromptu dinner, Clare,’ 
says Philip Leyden. 


‘ Only too delighted! We must send for Mrs. Cresswell and 
the children.’ 


‘And we will fill a bumper to the memory of the late Miss 
Crofton !’ adds the doctor gaily. 
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THE EDISON TELEPHONE. 


By Joun Munro. 





WueEn the British Association for the Advancement of Science took 
its annual holiday at Glasgow in August 1876, our foremost phy- 
sicist, Sir William Thomson, first announced the existence ofa 
speaking telephone to the people of these islands. He had just 
returned from a visit to the great Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia where, he told us, he had seen the new electric marvel, 
and plainly heard it speak the famous lines of Hamlet, ‘To be or 
not to be, that is the question.’ To hear the immortal words of 
Shakespeare uttered by the small inanimate voice which had been 
given to the world must, indeed, have been a rare delight to the 
ardent soul of the great electrician. 

The surprise created among the public at large by this unex- 
pected communication will be readily remembered. Nobody had — 
ever dreamed of a telegraph that could actually speak, any more than 
they had ever fancied one that could see or feel; and imagination 
at once grew busy in picturing the outcome of it. Since it was 
practically equivalent to an extraordinary increase of the vocal 
powers, to a limitless extension of the human tongue, the ingenious 
journalist soon conjured up an infinity of uses for the telephone, and 
eminent popularisers of science, who might have known better, 
hailed the time as at hand when ocean-parted friends would be 
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able to whisper to one another under the roaring billows of the 
Atlantic. Curiosity, however, was not fully satisfied until Professor 
Bell, the inventor of the instrument, himself showed it to English 
audiences during the following spring, and received the personal 
applause of his admiring countrymen. 
If it is interesting to trace the evolution of an animal from its 
rudimentary germ, through lower phases, to the perfect organism, 
it is almost equally interesting to follow the steps whereby a me- 
chanism has been developed by inventors from its crude beginnings, 
through faulty types, up to the finished apparatus. The speaking 
telephone dates its origin from the discovery of Page, an American 
physicist, who, as far back as 1837, found that when a current of 
electricity circulating in a coil or wire round a bundle of iron needles 
was suddenly interrupted, a feeble ‘ click’ was emitted by the needles. 
It followed that when the current was repeatedly interrupted he 
obtained a series of clicks ; and when these were made to follow close 
enough behind each other, their individual sounds were blended 
together into a continuous hum, which the discoverer aptly termed 
‘galvanic music.’ Now it was well known that every sound is 
caused by pulses or vibrations set up in the air by the sounding 
body ; and also that a musical note is caused by these air-pulses 
following each other in a close and regular manner ; and therefore 
in 1856 it occurred to a German man of science name Reiss, that 
if he could make these air-pulses composing a musical note to inter- 
rupt the current in Page’s coil, he would be able to elicit a hum 
from the latter which would reproduce the very pitch of the original 
note. He effected this by allowing the air-pulses from the sound- 
ing body, be it tuning-fork, violin, or other musical instrument, to 
impinge upon a diaphragm of parchment fitted with a platinum 
contact-breaker, which interrupted the electric current in the coil at 
every oscillation of the air. This musical telephone of Reiss was 
succeeded in 1874 by the tone telephone of Mr. Elisha Gray of 
Chicago, who aimed at sending a number of different tones from 
tuning-forks of different pitch over the same wire at once, and thus 
producing a multiplex telegraph—that is, a telegraph conveying 
several distinct messages simultaneously. Gray arranged his tun- 
ing-forks so that they could, each and all, interrupt the circuit of 
the current while in vibration; and then, by means of coils and 
similar forks at the distant end of the wire, he sifted the broken 
current which resulted into its component elements, and thus was 
enabled to imitate the original notes. Gray had also conceived the 
idea of forming a telephone that would not only transmit music, but 
articulate speech itself; and did indeed patent a tentative device of 
the kind. It was reserved, however, for Mr. Graham Bell, a young 
Scotch teacher of elocution residing in the United States, to practi- 
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cally achieve this ‘ useful plan.’ Bell laboured long and patiently, 
with the courage and care of a true inventor. He saw that inter- 
mittent or broken currents, though all that is necessary for music, 
would not serve to convey the infinite modulations of the human 
voice, which would require an ever-varying and continuous current. 
He endeavoured to make the fickle air-pulses of the voice generate 
such a current of themselves by magneto-electric action, and he 
succeeded. One day, early in 1876, while he was trying his latest 
form of experimental apparatus between two different apartments in 
his house, he asked his assistant in the remote room through the 
apparatus in his hand, ‘ Do you hear what I say now ?’ or words to 
that effect ; and we may imagine the inventor’s joy at hearing its 
tiny metal tongue reply, ‘ Yes; perfectly.’ The failing of this 
beautiful little instrument, however, lay in the weakness of its 
utterance. The force of the speaker’s voice being itself the power - 
which generated the undulatory current carrying the speech along 
the wire, the consequence was that the said current was very feeble, 
and could only evoke a very feeble epitome of the original words. 
It was, in fact, necessary to hold the ear against the receiving tele- 
phone to hear anything at all; and Mr. Edison, then an ambitious 
aspirant for scientific fame, recognising this defect, immediately im- 
posed upon himself the task of creating a speaking telephone which 
would talk out loudly. How completely he has triumphed can be 
proved in a few minutes by inspecting his astonishing instrument 
at one of the London stations of the Edison Telephone Company, 
London; but all the thought and labour and wear and tear of 
spirit which it must have cost him ere he brought it to its present 
state can never be recorded. 

It is, we are told, a maxim in biology that a similarity between 
the extremities of an animal is an infallible sign of its inferiority ; 
and that in proportion as its head is found to differ from its tail, 
the creature rises in the scale of being. Now in the Bell tele- 
phone system, as it was then presented (though not now), the two 
terminal parts of the apparatus—that is, the ‘ transmitter’ and the 
‘ receiver’—were both alike ; and hence, by analogy, it might have 
been predicted* that it would never be good for much until they 
were differentiated. It was upon this principle that, consciously 
or unconsciously, Mr. Edison proceeded to work; and he designed 
a telephone in which the head was totally unlike the tail. 

Mr. Edison was in possession of two experimental facts, said to 
have been discovered by himself, and on these he determined to 
base his invention. The first was to the effect that if a piece of 
carbon be taken, and a current of electricity be sent through it, 


* The late Professor James Clerk Maxwell of Cambridge did, indeed, throw 
out such a conjecture. 
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more or less current may be allowed to pass by simply applying 
more or less pressure to the carbon. The second was to the 
effect that if the point of a metal stylus be moved across the sur- 
face of a piece of chalk, and a current of electricity be sent through 
the stylus to the chalk, the point of the stylus will slip or ‘skid’ 
upon the chalk as if it had been oiled. Thus, if my pen were the 
stylus, and the paper on which I write the surface of the chalk, 
every time a wave of electricity was passed from the nib to the 
paper my pen would start out of my control. 

Edison based his transmitter on the current-regulating property 
of carbon, and his receiver on the lubricating action of electricity 
on chalk. 

He took a small button of pure soot carbon and connected it in 
the circuit formed by an electric battery and the line along which 
the current travels, and he brought a diaphragm to bear upon this 
button in such a way that when one speaks in front of the diaphragm, 
the waves of sound beating upon it compress the carbon more or 
less in accordance with their force, and, as a consequence, allow 
more or less current to flow through the button into the line. The 
result, in short, is that an undulatory current of electricity whose 
waves follow the vibrations of the voice enters the line, and travels 
to the receiver at the other end. The function of the receiver is 
to evoke from this current an imitation of the original voice; and, 
wonderful as it may appear, Mr. Edison has succeeded in doing this 
without any other aid than a piece of chalk, a brass pin, and a thin 
sheet of mica. He connects the pin to the centre of the disk of 
mica by one end, and brings the other point to bear by a spring 
on the rounded surface of a rotating drum or bobbin of compressed 
chalk. The undulatory current from the line is caused to flow from 
the point of the pin or stylus to the moving surface of the chalk, 
and at every pulse of current the friction between the stylus and 
the chalk is lessened. The consequence is, that the stylus slides on 
the surface of the chalk, and drags upon the centre of the mica 
disk to which it is attached; the effect being that a series of electric 
waves set up a corresponding series of mechanical vibrations in the 
disk, and these, communicating themselves to the air, reproduce to 
the ear avery fair copy of the original sounds. And since the 
electric power conveying the speech is not generated, but only 
governed, by the voice, this distant replica can be made loud enough 
to reach the ears of a whole roomful of people, or, by diminishing at 
will the available current from the battery, it can be reduced to a 
mere murmur. 
nice oe transmitter or receiver, as now made, takes the 
There ie ahogany case about a foot square fixed against the wall. 

mouthpiece to speak into, and a hinged bracket which 
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fetches the receiver close to the ear if need be, together with two 
little press-keys for manipulating the call-bell and battery, and a 
small handle to enable the listener to rotate the chalk cylinder. 
Mr. Edison’s phonograph is a notoriously bad speaker ; and it is 
related that when a popular lecturer, who was exhibiting it before a 


select provincial audience, spoke very distinctly into it the immortal 
lines of Milton, 


‘But come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne,’ 


the incorrigible instrument returned them on his hands as, 


‘Come, thou goddess fair and free ; 
In heaven she crept and froze her knee.’ 


Mr. Edison, however, has made his bits of carbon and chalk to 
speak much better than his leaf of tinfoil. The Edison telephone 
will transmit all kinds of noises, gentle or harsh; it will lift up its 
voice and cry aloud, or sink it to the most confidential whisper. 
There is a slightly Punchinellian tone about its accents which, 
although it does not disguise the individuality of the distant 
speaker’s voice, is just sufficient to give it the comicality of a clever 
parody; and to hear it singing a song and quavering jauntily on 
the high notes is irresistibly amusing. Instrumental music, how- 
ever, comes from it in all its native purity ; and we know of nothing 
more magical in the whole range of science than to hear this frag- 
ment of common chalk distilling on the air the liquid melody of sweet 
bells jingling in tune. It brings to mind that wonderful stone of 
Memnon, which rang harmoniously at the touch of sunrise. Verily, 
if the age of miracles is gone, the age of marvels is at hand; and, 
considering the simplicity of its materials, we cannot but regard the 
speaking telephone of Mr. Edison as one of the greatest and most 
marvellous of those inventions which have astonished our century. 

The cardinal merit of the telephone over the speaking-tube is 
that it can reach to distances far beyond the range of the latter. 
There are some practical limitations to the use of a telephone as 
regards the length of the line, but none in a theoretical sense; 
and so it was the dream of its inventors that the time would 
come when every man’s house might be in telephonic communica- 
tion with every other man’s, from the palace to the cot; and a 
person in Land’s End would be able to talk to his friend in John 
o’ Groat’s House. Telephone exchanges were to be organised over 
the whole country for the convenience of the public, and wires let 
out for conversation by the minute, a small reduction in the charge 
being allowed to ladies out of deference to feminine loquacity. This 
idea, after a lapse of two years, is beginning now to be realised in 
a restricted form. Telephone exchanges—which, in America, have 
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rapidly spread to even the remotest mining-camps of Colorado, 
where, like the meeting-house and the bar-room, they signalise the 
advent of civilisation—have also found their way into the United 
Kingdom; and London, Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and several other towns are at length 
provided with their central stations. 

A central telephone station is an office from which telephone 
lines radiate to all points of the compass. Each of these lines is 
hired by a client of the company ; and this client, through the inter- 
mediary of the central station, has the privilege of being able to 
converse with any other client. When he desires to speak with a 
particular person he calls up the attendant of the station by means 
of an electric bell, and informs him through the telephone that he 
wishes to speak with So-and-so. The attendant then makes a cross- 
connection between his line and So-and-so’s by means of a pretty 
and ingenious mechanical device, termed a ‘switch,’ where all 
the ends of the wires are brought to a focus, and marked by dis- 
tinctive numbers. This conjunction is effected in a moment, and 
the two clients can talk to each other at their ease, and in perfect 
privacy. 

For city men doing business with each other, quoting prices, 
making appointments, or taking seats at the opera; for solicitors or 
medical men giving professional advice; for senior partners living 
in the suburbs, but still retaining a guiding hand on the old con- 
cern; for country gentlemen to join their library to their factor’s 
office or their stables ; for the working of fire-alarms, mines, railway 
and military telegraphs,—the telephone and telephone exchange must 
prove invaluable. It is bound to save an enormous amount of time 
and money spent, and personal inconvenience or risk incurred, at 
present in transporting persons in order that they may hold a few 
minutes’ conversation. A merchant in Manchester who wishes to 
consult another personally in Liverpool requires to make a journey 
of fifty miles by one of the express trains provided for the purpose. 
Fifty miles there and fifty back for five minutes’ conversation is too 
high a price to pay in these days, when the telephone can enable 
them to talk to each other without leaving their rooms. And it is 
in such a case that the long-range telephone of Edison, which is 
stated to have been worked over seven hundred miles of wire in 
—— will be found superior to all others. In politics, too, the 

phone bids fair to be of considerable service. Prince Bismarck 
pea from Berlin to Varzin; but he is probably too prudent 
a aes: em state secret to its: keeping. Lines from 
os ae of Parliament during a sitting will probably soon be run 

0 the clubs of Pall Mall, in order to acquaint the members who is 
up, and how long he will speak. Parliamentary reporters will also 
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be able to transmit the specches from their shorthand notes direct 
to the ear of the printer, whose hands would be free to set it up in 
type as it arrives. Here, again, should the plan be practicable, only 
the Edison telephone will prove efficient, because of its loud-speaking 
qualities. 

It needs no prophetic power to multiply examples in which the 
advantages of the telephone to the general public will be exhibited. 
That fact is apparent, even on a superficial study of the question ; 
and the recent prohibition which the General Post Office have lodged 
against the extension of the Edison Telephone Company’s business 
is a further witness of it. But it may be asked why the General 
Post Office should interfere to prevent an increase of the public weal ? 
Simply for this reason: that the ordinary telegraphs are a monopoly 
of the Crown, worked by the General Post Office, and the telephone 
exchanges are thriving so well that they promise to become a rival 
of the postal telegraphs. If people can talk to each other by word 
of mouth in a few minutes, they are not likely to write out tele- 
gram forms and wait half an hour for an answer. Edison’s tele- 
phone is the most dangerous competitor ; for it can speak over a line 
many miles in length, and join two separate towns, whereas Bell’s 
is best suited for short distances, such as come within the bounds 
of a city. The postal authorities base their prohibition on the 
Telegraph Act of 1866; but at that date it did not enter into the 
heads of our legislators to conceive of a telephone that would speak, 
80 they confined their definition of a ‘telegraph’ to an arrangement 
for conveying intelligence by means of ‘electric signals.’ This 
definition does not strictly include a speaking-telephone any more 
than it does a speaking-tube or asteam-syren, for the voice is some- 
thing different from a ‘signal.’ Our postal authorities appear to 
have either ignored or repudiated the telephone when it first came 
out, and neglected to adopt it as a part of their system, like the 
French and German Telegraph Administration ; and now that it is 
making its own way they are attempting to stifle it. The futility 
of such a course, in the face of public favour, is at once evident, 
for the telephone is too well appreciated now to be put down. Tele- 
phones the people will have; and it must either happen that the 
postal authorities shall be forced to leave the telephone companies 
to pursue their way unhampered, except perhaps by the payment of 


a merely nominal license, or that they shall have to undertake the 
telephone business themselves. 








LEAVES FROM THE POCKET-BOOK OF A STATE 
PRISONER... 


By PascHaL GROUSSET. 





VII. Tue VeERpIcT (continued). 


Five o'clock. Twenty-four hours have now passed—it seems more 
like twenty-four days—since we dined yesterday afternoon. Some 
begin to feel as if they could almost try their propensity for can- 
nibalism upon one of the Paris guards, when the governor of the 
gaol hits at last upon the idea of paying us a visit, for the purpose 
of ascertaining how his flock fares with that long expectation. He 
is one of those men who put their whole heart and soul into their 
calling, whatever it is, and he would rather blow out his brains, I 
believe, than lose any of his boarders through escape, poison, hunger, 
or in fact any natural or unnatural cause, other than discharge or a 
receipt in due form from the officer in command of a platoon of 
execution. So that he resents at once most warmly our tragical 
situation—I mean the deprivation of food—as a kind of personal 
offence, overwhelms the guards with obloquy, and hastens to the 
next restaurant, there to order a luncheon, which a posse of white- 
aproned waiters bring to us in large baskets. 

What aluncheon! Cold beef, ham and chicken, cheese, grapes, 
a dozen bottles of wine, and last, but not least, hot coffee in wide 
glasses. Were I to live till I became a centenarian, I would keep 
a grateful remembrance of that coffee. Never have I tasted any- 
thing that did me half so much good and gave me so much pleasure. 
It was as if its blessed warmth were running in one’s veins and 
giving the heart a fresh impulse. In other respects the whole affair 
was a gay one. Under the magical influence of the fragrant stimu- 
lant, and the diversion that we found in the satisfaction of our 
appetites, a reaction set in against the tediousness of the dreary 
day, and again we began laughing and cracking jokes like true 
Parisian boys, chaffing at the public that persisted in waiting on the 
other side of the wall, and even at the guards who cast indignant 
looks on our cheer. Much fuss is made in history about the famous 
dinner of the Girondins, on the night previous to their execution, 
— Verguiaud availed himself of the opportunity of delivering a 
ast speech, Ducos followed with a piece of verse, and all wound up 
BIngIng a parody of the ‘ Marscilluise.’ From personal experience 
I have no hesitation in asserting that their conviviality only showed 
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that they had a satisfactory menu, and was simply the outcome of a 
law of nature which, under similar circumstances, is sure to produce 
identical effects—namely, the protestation of the powers of nutrition 
against the coming catastrophe, and the physical delight of reparation 
that the frame on the brink of dissolution appreciates more keenly. 

In the very middle of our glee, the sad face of my friend and 
counsel Silvestre puts in a dejected appearance at the wicket. 

‘What news? Have they not done yet with their farce of a 
deliberation ?’ 

‘There is no cause for laughing,’ said he. ‘I have been for 
half a day at the Prefecture, waiting for information, as I knew 
that the special instructions of M. Thiers were that the verdict 
should be imparted to him before delivery to the public; and the 
information that I have got is simply dreadful. Nine condemna- 
tions to death.’ 

‘Who are the doomed ones ?’ 

‘I have not been able to ascertain. Itseems that the business 
has already been disposed of for more than two hours. But when 
M. Thiers heard of the finding, he began shrieking in his usual way, 
and saying this was too absurd, and was not at all what he wanted; 
protesting that nine executions at a time were out of the question ; 
that he was sure to have no end of difficulties on account of such a 
verdict ; that he would like much better so many condemnations to 
prison for life, which would attain the same end, and so on. 
‘*Three death-warrants, this is the maximum that I admit in this 
case,’’ he exclaimed in conclusion; and the military commissioners 
have set to work again, somewhat puzzled at having thus overshot 
the mark.’ 


‘Is not that palace gossip? Do you really believe it to be 
the truth ?’ I asked from Silvestre. 

‘I am sure it is,’ was the reply, ‘ although I am not at liberty 
to state how I have got the information. The scene took place in 
the presence of five people.’ 

‘Don’t you think it looks much like a preconcerted comedy, and 
a bad imitation of the timely fits of temper in which the first Napo- 
leon used to indulge ?’ 

‘I don’t know; but I am so certain of its authenticity, that I 
am actually going back to the Prefecture to try again if I can scrape 
up a little more news.’ 

He vanishes, and again we start debating the odds. Who were 
the nine? Who are to be the three? Ferré laughs a good deal at 
the general indecision, as, for his own part, he feels quite sure of the 
result, the president of the court-martial having been kind enough 


to warn him, in terms more forcible than courteous, of the treatment 
that he might expect. 
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OF A STATE PRISONER. 


Hour after hour whiles away. Eight o’clock. Nine. Night 
has set in long ago; bull’s-eyes have been brought in, which cast a 
scanty flittering light within our enclosure. Once more the general 
excitement has given way to weariness, and no wonder, after fifteen 
hours of such waiting. Some have already accommodated them- 
selves for the night on the wooden benches round the wall, and are 
going to sleep, when we hear a stampede, a distant uproar, outside. 
It is the public going out of court. Most certainly the verdict has 


just been delivered. We alone in the building, with our guards, are 


still ignorant of it. 

But here is our door wide open at last, and we are called up-stairs. 
The court is empty now, totally cleared of strangers, and even of 
judges. ‘Three or four lamps on the table only help in making the 
wide nave look deeper and gloomier, as the light of a match does at 
the bottom of a cave. Inthe rear, within the large open space left 
behind the rows of benches, and in front of the closed gate, the 
guards are drawn up in a circle, with a lantern here and there, and 
swords shining in the darkness. We are bidden to enter the circle. 
In the middle stands the military recorder, with a bundle of papers 
in his hand. There is a beating of drums, and then he begins 
reading, by the light of a lamp that a private holds up close to his 
face. 

It is the answer to the four hundred and seventy questions, and 
the verdict in each case. Still and silent, we listen to the long 
litany of our fate. From time to time—once, twice, thrice—a 
phrase glitters like a steel blade in the monotonous recital— 
‘ Penalty of death’—then the reader proceeds. Now it is my turn. 

‘Tiburce Moray—negative answer on all heads of accusation, 
except on the principal question of high treason. Prison for life in 
a fortress.’ 

This is the outcome of what I hear as in a kind of dream, and 
the litany goes on. 

I feel a hand that creeps to mine and shakes it. It is Ferré’s. 

‘Iam so glad—I am so glad!’ he whispers to me. 

Poor fellow! he means for me. His sentence was the first 
delivered, and is—death. The next, curiously enough, was that 
of the man who boasted of having been in the pay of the Ver- 
saillists. 

The business, however, is at an end. Again a drum-roll, then 
Wwe are set in a row between a double line of guards and marched 
back to the gaol through the barrack-yards. As soon as we appear 
outside, we are greeted with a volley of yells and hisses. About a 
hundred individuals, for the most part belonging to the ‘man on 

Change’ type, with white hats and waistcoats and big chains on 


their bellies, have been at the trouble of waiting for us, for the 
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purpose of unburdening their gentle souls of the disgust they feel at 
the mildness of the verdict. ‘They ought to have been skinned 
alive!’ says one of them, with obvious sincerity. (A ‘bull,’ I 
should think, with whose operations the Commune did not quite 
agree.) Another succeeds in breaking through the line of guards 
and actually striking a blow at one of us. He is removed, how- 
ever; and a little farther, under a lamp-post, as we go on, we 
can acknowledge with a wink the sorrowful countenances and silent 
adieus of a small, very small, knot of sympathisers. Next we reach 
the prison; the file is broken, hands are hurriedly shaken; and 
after the protracted brotherhood of the public battle, here we are 
back again to the solitude and mental freedom of the cell. 

Do I want to reflect, to ponder, to muse over that turning-point 
of my existence, as I come in another man, with a doubt the. less 
and a heavy certainty the more?. Quite the reverse. A kind of 
queer torpor seizes me; the confidence of one who knows that he 
has spare time enough on his hands to consider the case under its 
various aspects, and who chooses rather to indulge in a few hours 
of complete unconcern. It may be that I want to earn for myself 
a character of indifference to the finding of that. mock tribunal, or 
that I crave to procure for my own mind tangible evidence that I 
feel above their verdict, and do not grant it even the honour of a 
minute’s consideration. The fact is, as soon as I am locked up I 
take to my books again, and I read on by the faint light of my 
night-lamp till I fall asleep. 

It is only on the morrow, when I have satisfied myself that I 
feel no unseemly gratification at being spared the last penalty of 
the law, that I allow my thoughts to dwell on the novel side of the 
question. Prison for life in a fortress. It is only a matter of six 
words. But did the military commissioners, who applied them so 
easily to one whom they were unable to find guilty of anything be- 
yond belonging to the losing side, only realise what the words repre- 
sent? I, for one, have but a vague idea of it. I need to summon 
all my legal notions to remember that any penalty inflicted for life 
entails transportation beyond the high seas; and that consequently 
it is not on French soil and in a French fortress that I shall have to 
spend my lifetime, but somewhere at the Antipodes, I believe in 
one of the Marquesas Islands, latitude so much, longitude so much. 
No Bastille for me; no hope of imbibing between Parisian walls— 
or be it between European walls—cette quantité d’ennui qui rend 
fou, as Linguet said. This would be too mild. In a Bastille I 
should still breathe the same air as my people, feel somehow the 
pulse of my generation, partake to some extent of the general current 
of my time. Through a warder, through an occasional newspaper 
smuggled in, through a letter or a visitor, I should now and then find 
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myself connected with the world. I could wait, listen, perceive a 
distant report of private or popular sympathy. But it will not be so. 
Short of animal life, I must be stripped of everything. 1 
am the tabooed man; and to the very cradle of taboo I shall 
be sent. If there was a French settlement more remote than 
Nukahiva Island, thither I should be despatched. The Vaithau 
Valley,—that is the name, I remember now,—a kind of well. sur- 
rounded by granite walls four hundred feet high, within a coral 
reef in the South Sea, some twelve thousand miles from the Boule- 
vard; nota soul, not a tree, not a blade of grass. Once a year 
a Government vessel with a consignment of biscuit, preserved 
meat, and warders. There I am to be given up to the tender 
mercies of the mosquitoes and some local sea-wolf. Exile and 
prison combined, under the tropical clime and the general conditions 
of life which, at the Seychelles, so soon released Napoleon I., and 
at Cayenne Napoleon III., of the greatest part of their opponents. 
Shall I, at least, be allowed a kind of comparative freedom 
there: the life of a colonist, the option of doing work of some kind, 


of raising a family, or fulfilling a mission, however humble? Not 
even that. 


‘Nec jus mihi civis ademit, 
Nil nisi me patriis jussit abesse focis,’ 

Ovid could write of his proscriptor, when he was transported to the 
Kuxine. But mine, forsooth, wants to excel, at least in one respect, 
the twelve Ceesars, as he has already exceeded Sylla in the art of 
Imassacre. The men who dared to oppose Monsieur Thiers will lose 
at once country, freedom, property, legal status, civic, political, and 
private qualifications, parents, wife, friends, love, children, use of 
their affections, of their muscles, of their brain, of their whole self. 
They must be reduced to the condition of mere fowls, fed from 
Government biscuit in a Polynesian cage. 

Transportation for life is, of course, only a way of speaking. 
That means, practically, ten, fifteen, twenty years, up to the next 
turn of the political hour-glass. But supposing that the dry guillo- 
time should spare me for such a long mortalis evi spatium, I shall 
none the less have spent in durance the ten, fifteen, twenty better 
years of my life—from twenty-five upwards. Supposing that I ever 
come back from that circle of the Inferno not described by Dante, 
it will be in the condition of a wreck, of a mere human rag and 
waif, a perfect stranger to everything around me, a fossil, a ghost, 
a walking anachronism. I know, from the example of our prede- 


cessors of ’48, what the disease means even when the patient happens 
to recover. 

in the skelet 
fa 


It is one whose name could only be appropriately written 
on letters of the alphabet of Holbein; and I can well 
ney the slow but sure process of disorganisation that such a 
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dreadful agent must of necessity bring to the brightest intelligence : 
when the miserable subject of the experiment has seen first his 
wonted surroundings and atmosphere fail him; next the family 
ties and friendships get loose, the stanchest devotions dropped one 
after another, through time, distance, and despair; when he dis- 
covers that his own powers turn slow and rusty through want of 
‘practice; when he ascertains that for lack of appropriate fuel his 
analytical, synthetical, comparative, codrdinative, and esthetical 
faculties are growing confused ;: that his social instincts get oblite- 
rated; that his memory glides away; that even his moral strength 
vanishes ; that, in spite of himself and the most desperate fighting 
against the monster of insulation, he turns a prey to the canker ; 
when, in short, he can measure day by day, year after year, his own 
decadence, and anticipate the moment when he shall have been 
definitively transformed, by.the pitiless compression on his skull of 
the clime and the prison-walls, into a kind of sugar-cane in human 
shape ! 

I wanted a conscious death a few weeks ago. This will be 
conscious death indeed. 

Never mind. Vive la République ! 


VILI.. NovemBper LANDSCAPE. 


NEARLY three months have elapsed since I have given up keep- 
ing my diary. Such landmarks of my inner life, which I found 
amusement in noting down when I thought that they were the last 
impressions of a vanishing day, lost all interest for me the 
moment I knew that the dismal journey was to be resumed. At 
times I feel as if I were already on my reef in the South Sea, all 
things of the outside world having grown so foreign to me. Even 
the newspapers that I am allowed to take in fail to galvanise my 
fakir-like indifference. What is the use henceforth of looking at 
the stirrings, flutterings, and ambitions of men? Am I not struck 
out of the roll? Am I not dead, although I continue to breathe ? 

There is but one subject—the fate of my friends under sentence 
of violent death—in which I persist in taking a deep concern; and 
the more I do so, the more I feel bound to admire the pharisaical 
powers of the dictator of the day. 

At the close of our mockery of a trial he wanted to appear 
before the world in the character of a magnanimous hero; and 
just as he was devoting three of our number to suppression by 
firearms, and the remainder to another equally sure, though slower 
and less sensational, process of annihilation, he managed to have it 
circulated that to his personal exertions on our behalf was due 8 
reduction of the death-warrants from nine to three. As if he might 
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not as well have reduced the figure to 0, and the whole proceedings 
to nothing! Soon, however, he found himself confronted. with a 
trifling difficulty in the way of the aforesaid desirable character. 
Being in possession of the right of pardon, it depended upon him to 
show conclusively whether he was or was not inclined to magnanimity. 
L’homme éminent was equal to the occasion. He hastened to 
surrender his privilege. Knowing well his own absurd kind-hearted- 
ness and tenderness of soul, he had it reported, he felt he had 
better transfer the right of pardon to a Parliamentary Committee of 
fifteen members. | | 

As a matter of course, the Commission des Graces, as it is 
called, or rather committee of privileged and irresponsible murderers, 
is picked up from amongst the men best known for their fanatical 
hatred of Paris; its decisions are taken by secret ballot and covered 
by the parliamentary immunity. To be cast on its mercy, therefore, 
is tantamount to being given up to the executioner. But M. Thiers 
will none the less be able to wash his hands of any blood shed by 
its orders, and to claim that but for him not a drop would have been 
spilt. Is not that a triumph of Pontius-Pilatism ? and was ever 
such an improved machinery of lawful assassination put in working 
order? Raoul Rigault, at least, had the courage of his opinion. 
When he thought that an opponent ought to be suppressed, he pro- 
ceeded personally to the gaol with a shooting-party, put Chaudey 
to the wall, and ordered the firing. M. Thiers wants to indulge in 
the same kind of sport, and none the less be considered a nice sort 
of old grandpapa. Only yesterday I read in a paper that he had 
expressed his sorrow at the sentence of death passed on Rossel. 
‘What a pity he was ever caught!’ said he. The practical com- 
ment of the phrase has not been long in coming. 

This morning—a bitterly cold November morning, the 28th—I 
had just sat down to my desk in the fireless cell, with my legs rolled 
up in a rug, when Fabert, the warder, came in. As I looked up I 
was struck with something unusual in his face, and he seemed gruff 
and gloomy. 

‘Did you hear nothing ?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ And then, with a flash of thought, ‘You don’t mean to 
say—’ 

He bent his head. 

‘Yes,’ he resumed, ina subdued tone. ‘It has just been done. 
I was detailed on duty to wait upon Colonel Rossel, and I come 
back. He was shot, with Ferré and Bourgeois, an hour ago.’ 

I stood aghast, unable to realise the terrible news, which to me 
seemed the more incredible as the cell of Ferré was next to mine, 
and only three days before I had met Rossel in the gallery. Such 
a long time had been allowed to elapse since the trial, that I could. 
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not bring myself to believe that the wanton and cruel deed would 
be carried out. I can understand that much is done in the heat 
of the struggle, when the blood is up, and when all notions are con- 
fused and passions are loose. But half a year after the close of the 


civil war, in cold blood, to resume shooting prisoners—young men 


under twenty-seven too, in the bloom and strength of life, a bright 
officer like Rossel, or stout heart like Ferré, an obscure soldier like 
Bourgeois (a sergeant of the Line, guilty of having come over to the 
side of Paris)—this was more than I could have believed even of 
the fifteen hyenas and their master. And still who knows but that 
their very youth formed the chief crime and doom of my friends ? 
Who knows but M. Thiers and his myrmidons—who between them 
must make about a thousand years—did not say, ‘ You boys, you 
shall die before us !’ 

‘Tell me all as you saw it,’ I said to Fabert, after a while, as 
I took pen and paper. 

‘Well, sir,’ he began, ‘this morning, about six, I went, with 
the governor and the chief warder, to the cell of Ferré. He was 
asleep, but he started up as we came in, and said, with a smile, 
‘‘T suppose it is for to-day?’ The governor bowed assent, and 
asked whether he had any particular request to make. ‘‘ No, thank 
you,’ said the prisoner. ‘‘I only wish to remain alone up to the 
last minute, if possible.” The governor complied with this desire ; 
and we next proceeded to the cell of Colonel Rossel. In the inter- 
val, his counsel, who had been granted permission to bid him adieu, 
joined us. He, too, was asleep, and he did not hear us coming in. 
The barrister had to touch him on the shoulder. He opened his 
eyes, and at once understood that the hour had come, although he 
seemed to be surprised at first, as if he had not expected it. After 
talking a few minutes with his counsel, and shaking hands with him, 
he was left in the company of a Protestant clergyman who had had 
several interviews with him lately. Both kneeled by the side of 
the bed and appeared to be praying. Meanwhile Bourgeois, who 
had just been transferred from the Military Gaol to cell No. 9, was 
quietly discussing a bottle of wine and a cigar; and Ferré, after 
dressing with his usual care, sat writing two letters: one, asking 
for the release of his father from custody, was to the Minister of 
War; the other, to his sister, bidding her adieu, stating that he 
died in the philosophical belief of his whole life, and expressing a 
wish that all religious rites should be dispensed with at his funeral.’ 

‘Did you see the letters ?” 

‘I heard him reading them over to the governor previous to 
putting them in the envelopes. At a quarter to seven all three 
were called out. A squadron of cavalry was waiting ouside, under 
command of Major de Crenitz, round three ambulance-vans. Colonel 
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Rossel went into the first one, with the clergyman, whilst I took 
my seat outside with the coachman. Bourgeois went into the 

next, with the prison chaplain, who persisted in waiting upon him, 

although the poor fellow declined his attentions. Ferré was alone 

in the third. In the same order we went, at a brisk pace, towards 

Satory, about two miles up the south side of the Park. The coach- 

man told me the instructions were to turn in the opposite direction, 

to the camp of Rocquencourt, if there was any large concourse of 
people at the Satory Butts. This, however, was not the case, as 
very few persons in town were aware of what was going to take 
place. So that when the vans stopped in front of the Butts, there 
were only a dozen civilians there, besides a force of, I should say, 

six thousand men, formed in a square on the plateau, under com- 
mand of Colonel Merlin.’ 

‘Why, the same fellow who presided over the court-martial ! 
But do tell me about the plateau.’ 

‘It is a large open space at the top of the hill, surrounded by 
the woods of Gonard, and closed to the east by the Butts. There 
was no sun, only a graycold dawn. At the foot of the Butts three 
stakes, painted white, were stuck in the ground in a line, at about 
twenty paces’ distance apart, and facing each stake a platoon of 
twelve men, under an adjutant. On the vans stopping by the side 
of the troops, an alarum was sounded, and the three prisoners went 
to their respective stakes: Rossel first, who on passing by a cluster 
of officers bowed to them, and took his position on the left; then 
Bourgeois, in the middle; and Ferré, who was smoking a cigar, on 
the right.’ 

‘How were they dressed ?’ 

‘Colonel Rossel had a gray overcoat and velvet wideawake. 
Ferré, a black frockeoat and hat. Bourgeois wore a pair of regu- 
lation red trousers, a brown patrol-jacket, and a képi.’ 

‘Did they shake hands ?’ 

‘No. They did not seem to know one another. I would 
rather believe it was the first time they met. Then the recorder 
began to read the death-warrants. The silence was so complete 
that every word was heard. When it was done Colonel Rossel 
asked whether he might be allowed to order the firing. Being an- 
swered in the negative, he requested the assurance to be conveyed 
to Colonel Merlin that he bore him no ill-will; and at once, taking 
off his hat and overcoat, he let a bandage be put over his eyes by a 
sergeant —which the two others, however, quietly declined. Ferré, 
— a familiar gesture, was adjusting his eyeglass on his nose, and 

ooking straight at the platoon before him, when, at a sign from the 
commanding officer, the adjutants lowered their swords, and the 
treble volley was fired. Rossel and Bourgeois fell at once on their 
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backs. Ferré stood erect; he had only been wounded. A fresh 
volley knocked him down ; but he stirred still, and the sergeant had 
to fire a coup de grace in his left ear, which split up his skull. Di- 
rectly two greyhounds, belonging probably to some officer, were seen 
running towards the bleeding corpses, and had to be driven away. 
Meanwhile the military band struck up, and all the forces on the 
ground marched past before the three dead men.’ 

‘Did you notice the tune ?’ 

‘I think it was some of those Belle Héléne airs, as they call 
them. As soon as the march-past was finished, the corpses were 
put into the vans, and we proceeded to convey them to the cemetery, 
where three shells had been prepared and three graves dug. ‘The 
remains of Ferré and Rossel, I understand, are claimed by their 
families; those of Bourgeois are to stay there. This is all, as far 
as I know; and I can only compliment you, M. Moray, upon your 
not being one of the party this morning,’ added the old warder good- 
naturedly. 

He had hardly uttered the last words, when the door opened, and 
the governer came in. After looking askance at Fabert, who ‘ ought 
not to have been there,’ he said to me: 

‘I come to give you notice, sir, that you leave to-morrow for a 
fort on the west coast, there to await the first ship ready for the 
South Sea.’ 

And when I was once more alone I could not help thinking that 
Ferré, Rossel, and Bourgeois had perhaps gained the better prize in 
the lottery of Versaillist clemency. They were now asleep in the 
embrace of eternal repose; whilst for me there was opening the 


grave that was to keep me alive, though dead—dead, and yet retain- 
ing the capacity for suffering. 
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A *‘DRAWING-ROOWM’ IN THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 





‘We know,’ says the great novelist and satirist, when describing in 
Vanity Fair Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s début at Court,—‘ we know 
that no lady in the genteel world can possess this desideratum’ (a 
character for virtue) ‘ until she has put on a train and feathers and 
has been presented to her Sovereign at Court. From that august 
interview they come out stamped as honest women. The Lord 
Chamberlain gives them a certificate of virtue. And, as dubious 
goods or letters are passed through an oven at quarantine, sprinkled 
with aromatic vinegar and then pronounced clean, many a lady whose 
reputation would be doubtful otherwise and liable to give infection, 
passes through the wholesome ordeal of the Royal presence, and 
issues from it free from all taint.’ 

No inconsiderable amount of truth lies behind the satire of 
Thackeray’s words. Attending a Drawing-room undoubtedly gives 
a cachet of respectability ; and when a lady who has been accus- 
tomed to make her annual curtsey at Buckingham Palace forbears 
to put in an appearance there one season, her friends are apt to 
look askance at each other, and to surmise that there is some serious 
reason for her absence. Going to Court, however, is not an infal- 
lible guarantee of social status. Many ladies, whose birth and 
breeding entitle them to appear there, do not avail themselves of 
the privilege, or perhaps only.on the occasion of their marriage or 
when they have a daughter to bring out. Other ladies attend re- 
gularly, for whose appearance there is not the smallest social neces- 
sity; they will never be asked to a Court ball or.a garden-party ; 
they have scarcely an acquaintance amongst the brilliant throng 
whom they elbow. But it is a harmless little bit of vanity; there 
18 no reason why they should not make their curtsey in Bucking- 
ham Palace, and their friends are divided between admiration and 
envy of them. 

But we have nothing to do now with the rights or otherwise of 
ladies to appear in the presence of their Sovereign ; our province is 
merely to describe what actually takes place at this great function— 
a Drawing-room. We will simply suppose, Madam, that circum- 
stances render it desirable for you to be presented to Her Majesty, 
and we will describe to you what is likely to happen on the import- 
ant occasion; a good deal of which you will see, together with 
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various parts of the august ceremony which you will not have the 
opportunity of witnessing. It is the morning of the Drawing- 
room, and you are probably looking forward to the great event with 
mingled excitement and trepidation. The lady who presents you 
has sent you the two pink cards which she has obtained from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office. Presentation-cards are pink. When, at 
some future time, you simply attend a Drawing-room, you will pro- 
vide yourself with two large white ones, on which you will distinctly 
write or cause to be written your name; and you will remember 
under no circumstances to part with your second card until you 
actually arrive in the presence of Her Majesty, for whose informa- 
tion the Lord Chamberlain will read out the name inscribed upon 
it. 

We will hope and suppose that you have had yourself minutely 
informed and instructed in the particulars of the ceremony which 
you have to go through in being presented to the Queen; and that 
you have practised, over and over again, the very difficult feat of 
curtseying and kissing the Royal hand at the same moment. Do 
not for one instant let yourself be persuaded that you will be able 
to learn your réle at the time of presentation by seeing some one 
else go through the performance in front of you; it is fifty to one 
against your coming next to another débutante, or being able to see 
what she does, even if it so happens. Not to know what to do on 
such an occasion, or to fail to go properly through your act of 
homage, is, however unintentionally, a want of proper respect to 
Her Majesty. It happens constantly that ladies, from either not 
knowing what to do, or from sheer nervousness, rush past the Queen 
without either kiss or curtsey, and have to be brought back in dire 
confusion, embarrassment, and misery. 

The ceremony you have to perform is this: The moment that 
you find yourself in front of the Queen, you make a step forward, 
and raise your wngloved right hend and arm, bent outwards from 
your body towards Her Majesty, who will place her hand upon it. 
You then curtsey very low, kissing the Royal hand at the same 
instant. After that, you curtsey low to the Princess of Wales, 
who stands immediately next the Queen; and again to the other 
Royal Princesses and Princes. Then you retire, remembering, if you 
can, to keep your right shoulder forward, so as not to turn your 
back on Royalty. Now to return to the starting-point. 

We will suppose that you have not the entrée. Ifyou had, you 
might put off arriving at the Palace until a quarter or ten minutes 
to three. You would drive in at the side-entrance opposite Buck- 
ingham Gate, uncloak yourself in the waiting-room immediately close 
to the door, and you would walk through a long, long corridor, 
which would ultimately bring you into the front entrance-hall, by 
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which less privileged people arrive. You would go halfway up 
the stairs in their company, and then turn off up a broad winding 
stair to the rooms set apart for the entrée. You would give your 
name to an official, who would write it in a book; and then you 
would pass into the Red Drawing-room, and join the Diplomatic 
Cirele, and the other ladies and gentlemen fortunate enough to have 
the entrée. 

Most probably, however, this privilege will not be yours. 

It is to be your first appearance at Court, and you are naturally 
and loyally anxious to make your curtsey to Her Majesty in person ; 
and you have heard that the Queen not unfrequently leaves the 
Throne-room before the end of the ceremony. You are quite deter- 
mined, cotite que coitte, to see your Sovereign; and you order your 
carriage at a quarter-past twelve, although the gates of the Palace 
will not unclose before two. You are preparing a martyrdom for ° 
yourself; you will perhaps lay up your horses; the rain, which is 
pretty sure to come down during some part of the performance, will 
spoil your servants’ new liveries (which, on a first occasion, you 
think it right to have); you will get hungrier, fainter, redder or 
whiter, as your nature is, as your luncheon-hour arrives: and passes 
by; you will begin to feel jaded; your complexion will give a little ; 
you will be intolerably embarrassed by the freedom of the remarks 
of the crowd, by their shameless stare, their unhesitating appro- 
bation or condemnation. If you are good-looking and becomingly 
dressed, they will flock round you; they will call each other’s atten- 
tion to you and stand on tip-toe, or verily flatten their noses against 
your carriage-windows for a better look at you. Royalty is accus- 
tomed to the public gaze, to the fierce light that beats upon a 
throne ; but shy, delicate, pretty Mrs. Jones de Smythe has never 
felt the terrible sensation before of being made a public spectacle, 
and she feels indescribably nervous and wretched. 

And with regard to the ladies who, no longer young or beauti- 
ful, sit waiting in their carriages, let us hear what the author of 
Vanity Fair says about them. It is, alas, as true to-day! ‘Some 
ladies of fashion, I say, we may have seen, about two o’clock of the 
forenoon of a Drawing-room day, as the laced-jacketed band of the 
Life-Guards are blowing triumphal marches on those prancing 
music-stools, their cream-coloured chargers, who are by no means 
lovely or enticing objects at that early period of noon. A stout 
Countess of sixty, décolletée, painted, wrinkled, with rouge up to her 
wonping eyelids, and diamonds twinkling in her wig, is a wholesome 

ying, but not a pleasant sight. She has the faded look of 
a St. James’s-street illumination as it may be seen of an early 
morning, when half the lamps are out, and the rest are blinking 
wanly, as if they were about to vanish like ghosts before the dawn. 
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Such charms as those of which we catch glimpses whilst her lady- 
ship’s carriage passes should appear abroad at night alone. If even 
Cynthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may see her some- 
times in the present winter season, with Phebus staring her out of 
countenance from the opposite side of the heavens, how much more 
can old Lady Castle-mouldy keep her head up when the sun is 
shining full upon it through the chariot-windows, and showing all 
the chinks and crannies with which time has marked her face! No. 
Drawing-rooms should be announced for November or the first foggy 
day, or the elderly sultanas of our Vanity Fair should drive up in 
closed litters, descend in a covered way, and make their curtsey to 
the Sovereign under the protection of lamplight.’ 

And, after all, it was quite unnecessary for you to put yourself 
to all this inconvenience. You might have started an hour later, 
and have been, if not actually in the first flight, still in ample time 
to make sure of seeing the Queen. 

At last, at last there is a symptom of moving. ‘The gates are 
unclosed; you advance gradually a few feet at a time; you are 
within the gates; you are pulling up under the portico. Your 
shoes are stepping lightly on the crimson cloth. A glorious vision 
of Beefeaters meets your sight; uniforms go to and fro; a fresh 
phase of life is before you—you are in a Royal Palace. Hastily 
you ascend the few steps to the uncloaking room which immediately 
fronts the door, a spacious bay-windowed room opening upon the 
garden. This is called the 1853 room; that date is painted on the 
ceiling, and on the walls hang portraits of various Royal personages 
who enjoyed the hospitality of Buckingham Palace in that year. 
There are, besides, two pretty pictures of the Duchess of Teck and 
the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz. Near the window is a 
gigantic vase from the Exhibition of 1851, and in a recess, on 
either side of the door, are some very fine pieces of porcelain. 

But it is improbable that, on your first visit, you will stay to 
look about you; you will be in a great hurry to get a position well 
to the front. So you hastily let an attendant maid take your wrap, 
pull out your dress, and arrange your train over your arm, and you 
sally forth in all your pomp and pride. You mount the long flight 
of stairs and reach the corridor, at the extreme end of which is the 
Ballroom. In the corridor is a long table strewed with cards, on 
which the gentlemen ‘in attendance on the ladies of their family’ 
inscribe their names. At this juncture a page relieves you of your 
first card. A page of the Royal Household is an upper servant out 
of livery. The walls of the corridor are painted with fruit and 
flowers; at equal distances are looking-glass doors leading to 
various rooms and passages. In these doors you will be tempted to 
take a survey of your appearance. Gratify that vanity here if you 
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will; but, O, be careful, as your train is let down when you 
cross the top of the picture-gallery to the Throne-room, not to glance 
at yourself in that great sheet of glass on your left, for on your right 
stands a line of Gentlemen-at-Arms, and behind them other spec- 
tators who will be witnesses of your little weakness. If you are 
early you will not go through the handsome Ballroom ; but, passing 
through a door on the right, you will proceed at once through a 
small vestibule into the State Dining-room. Here you will find 
many rows of chairs, fastened together as at a concert, on which, if 
vou feel disposed, you will seat yourself. Many indefatigable ladies 
stand all the time chatting to their friends, and ready to make 
a rush when the barriers are removed. There is not the very 
faintest necessity to rush, to scramble, or to push ; there is plenty 
of room, plenty of time. The ladies waiting in the rooms behind 
you will not be let in until you are out of it; so, if you want to pre- 
serve your dress, your complexion, and your temper, avoid a rush to 
the front, and rather linger so as to be amongst the last of your 
‘batch.’ 

But you have arrived at the State Dining-room, and here you 
will have to wait the best part of an hour or more. Let us hope you 
have found a pleasant friend to talk to, or the time will hang heavily 
on hand. Unless you have ‘a very beautiful complexion, you will do 
well to keep near the fireplace and away from the windows, through 
which the light streams mercilessly. You will be able to judge, by 
the appearance of your friends’ faces and shoulders, what the sun’s 
inquisitive glances will do for you. Over the chimneypiece is 
Hayter’s portrait of the Queen, and on the walls are pictures of 
other Royal persons, mostly of a former generation. You will have 
time to notice the handsome ceiling and the fine proportions and 
massive decorations of the room; and before you arrive in the 
Throne-room, you will probably have made the observation that 
Buckingham Palace has been very unjustly underrated. About the 
rooms are dispersed many magnificent objets d’art, together with 
Some very rare and curious clocks. From the windows you will be 
surprised to see the extent of the gardens, the immense sweep of 
lawn, the large piece of ornamental water with its fountain and 
water-fowl, the fine old trees that make a boundary-line to the 
gardens. If, over them, you did not get something more than 
a glimpse of the tops of the houses in Grosvenor Place, you might 
fancy yourself far from the haunts of men. But most likely you 
will be too much taken up with what is going on around you to 
think of looking out of window. You will find in the dresses, the 
diamonds, the faces of your neighbours, objects of superior interest. 

Meantime the Royal personages are preparing for their part of 
the ceremony. The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
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their ladies and gentlemen in waiting, and escorted by a detach- 
ment of Household Cavalry, have arrived at the Garden-entrance of 
the Palace. Here they are received by the Queen’s Household in 
waiting,—the Vice-Chamberlain (White Wand), Comptroller (White 
Wand), and Treasurer (White Wand); the Master of the Horse, 
Clerk- Marshal, Equerries, Groom-in-waiting, the Master of the 
Household, and Maids of Honour in waiting. The Prince and © 
Princess are ushered up-stairs to the Queen’s apartments by the 
White Wands. The same attention is paid to all the members of 
the Royal Family as they arrive—the Maids of Honour, however, 
only being present at the arrival of Royal ladies. At three o’clock 
the Queen issues from her private apartments into the Throne-room, 
followed by the members of her family in their due order of prece- 
dence. Inthe Throne-room are assembled Her Majesty’s Household 
in waiting, and the gentlemen and ladies in waiting on the Princes 
and Princesses. As soon as the Queen has taken up her position, 
with the members of her family on her left, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, White Wands, and Lord and Groom in waiting on her right, 
the Field Officer in Brigade Waiting is introduced by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and hands to her Majesty a paper containing the state 
of the Brigade, and the parole on a card. He then presents the 
Captain of the Queen’s Guard. 

Next the Diplomatic Circle is marshalled in by the Master of the 
Ceremonies. He leads in the wife of the Foreign Secretary of 
State, who takes up her position on the right of the Queen. Then 
the Master of the Ceremonies, taking the hand of the principal 
Ambassadress, conducts her to the Queen, who generally, though 
not necessarily, speaks a few words to her. The wife ofthe Foreign 
Secretary names each Ambassadress as she passes; and the Ambassa- 
dress, if she has ladies to present, names them as they follow imme- 
diately behind her. When the Ambassadresses have passed, the 
wife of the Foreign Secretary curtsies and retires. The Master of 
the Ceremonies then ushers in the gentlemen of the Diplomatic 
Circle, and announces each by name to the Queen, after which he 
too makes his bow and retires. It then becomes the duty of the 
Lord Chamberlain to announce the rest of the names to Her Majesty. 
First come the ladies and gentlemen who have the entrée, and after 
them follow the remainder of the company in such order of prece- 


dence as they have attained by long waiting and a valiant deter- 
mination to get to the front. 





You were left waiting in the State Dining-room. Three o’clock 
has come and passed; a little flutter of expectation goes through 
the assembly. A few minutes more, and the barriers are let down, 
and the brilliant stream pours through them into the Blue Drawing- 
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room, the most charming of the suite. It is supported by many 
amber-coloured pillars; the walls are panelled in a rich light-blue 
procade; the hangings are blue; Winterhalter’s charming full- 
length portraits of the Queen and Prince Consort hang on either 
side of the chimneypiece ; the decorations are rich and tasteful. In 
every one of the State apartments the ceilings are very fine. 

After a shorter period of waiting in the Blue-room, you pass to 
the Red-room, where the hangings are red, and the columns of a 
dark lapis-lazuli blue. It is a bright, cheerful, bay-windowed room, 
and communicates with the picture-gallery. This and the White- 
and-gold-room next to it are the rooms.in which the Diplomatic 
Cirele and the ladies and gentlemen of the entrée await the Queen’s 
entrance into the Throne-room. 

You are already in the White-room. There are only a few 
ladies in front of you—the awful moment is at hand. Probably in 
all your life, though you have a fair amount of self-possession, you 
never felt so nervous. ‘There is no help for it; you cannot run 
away—collect yourself ! 

Two pages are taking your train from you, are spreading it out 
behind you. Do not on any account tread on the train in front of 
you! Another moment you are in the Throne-room, giving up 
your card. You are before your Sovereign, who stands in front of 
the Throne; but you do not see the Throne—you hardly dare lift 
your eyes. Stay! you have an instant’s respite. Her Majesty is 
shaking hands and saying a kind word to the lady immediately in 
front of you. It is.a former Maid of Honour. 

Now comes your turn. Remember all your instructions, all 
your rehearsals—acquit yourself in a becoming manner—your kiss 
and curtsey to the Queen, your curtseys to the Princesses; and 
don’t turn your back on the Royal party, but move off sideways. 

The longed-for dreaded moment has arrived and passed; you 
have stood face to face with your Sovereign; your name has been 
pronounced in her ears; you have kissed her Royal hand—let us 
hope you have acquitted yourself to your own, and Her Majesty’s 
Satisfaction ; for let it not be thought that the Queen is simply an 
august automaton, who, from her exalted position, bestows no notice 
or consideration upon the figures who pass before her. Her Majesty 
observes, with a keen and critical eye, the bearing, dress, and man- 
ner of those ladies who present themselves to do her homage, and 
not unfrequently expresses an opinion, or desires to know further 
particulars, about them. 

_ At four o’clock, if the Queen feels fatigued, a momentary halt 
1s called in the procession, and she retires quietly and unceremoni- 
P ously through a small door in the panel near the Throne, which 
communicates with her private apartments. The obeisances and 
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presentations are made after this to the Princess of Wales ; but the 
ladies presented to her Royal Highness do not kiss her hand, but 
simply make a low curtsey. Foreigners on presentation do not 
kiss the Queen’s hand, but merely curtsey. When the last lady has 
passed, the Royal party return to the private rooms, and, after a 
few minutes’ chat, take their leave, being escorted again to the door 
of the Garden-entrance by her Majesty’s Household in waiting. 

After you have passed the Queen, and your train has been 
replaced on your arm, you would fain linger in the Throne-room, 
and peep from behind the screen of Ushers at the Royal party; but, 
should you attempt this, an inexorable little man, in a blue-coat 
and steel-buttons, who belongs to the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment, and who keeps the Entrée Book, will infallibly move you on. 
Formerly, ladies who had the entrée were permitted to remain in 
the Throne-room ; but this was found to add so considerably to the 
noise and heat that the privilege was withdrawn. 

You pass out of the Throne-room then, and by the double row 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms who guard the door, and you are in the 
Green-room, from which you immediately emerge into the long 
picture-gallery. Here, if you are accompanied to Court by a gen- 
tleman, he rejoins you, having left you in the Red-room, as, though 
it is permitted, it is not expected that gentlemen will pass the 
Throne at a Drawing-room. 

The picture-gallery is a general place of rendezvous; here you 
stop to meet and chat with your friends, to look at the dresses, to 
discuss the beauties. Every one here has gone through his or her 
part of the function; the sense of restraint is over; there is a per- 
fect Babel of chatter. 

You linger as long as you feel inclined, and then you wend 
your way down the stairs to get your cloak and wait for your car- 
riage. It is probable that you will have to wait some time for it; 
and, as the draught in the hall is something terrible, it is to be 
hoped that you have taken the precaution to cover yourself up well. 

At last you hear your name shouted ; you make a rush through 
the Beefeaters; another moment you are in your carriage rolling 


— the gates, and past the eager-eyed crowd on your way 
ome. 
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SOPHY, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF A SAVAGE. 


By VIOLET FANE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DENZIL PLACE,’ ‘ QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES,’ ‘ ANTHONY BABINGTON,’ 
‘THE EDWIN AND ANGELINA PAPERS,’ ETC. ETC. 





Book the First. 


‘When we were girl and boy together, 
We tossed about the flowers, 
And wreathed the blushing hours 
Into a posy green and sweet... .’ T. L. BeppDogs. 


CHAPTER I. 


Some fifty or sixty years ago, Henry Fauntleroy, banker, was hanged 
for forgery; and a few days after this melancholy event, in an old 
country house in the south of England, a beautiful young lady, whom 
even the gigot sleeves and unbecoming headgear of the period failed 
to disfigure, was reading aloud an account of his execution from one 
of the leading journals. | 

Her chief listener was a man so much older than herself, that 
he might have been taken for her father, or her grandfather ; nay, 
his antiquated style of dress might even have misled a stranger 
into believing that,he was a generation further removed from the 
girl who sat at his feet, crumpling the newspaper in her pretty 
hands. But one of those hands (the left one), besides a diamond 
and emerald ‘ hoop’ (a hoop which in those days went all round the 
finger, causing exquisite pain whenever the hand was cordially 
squeezed,—the reason, perhaps, why modern jewellers have abandoned 
this manner of setting), was adorned with a wedding-ring ; and the 
young lady was, in reality, the wife of the old gentleman, who, with 
his knee-breeches and frilled jabot, looked like a living personation 
of Some one of the portraits in Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, or 
Voltaire himself resuscitated. Her other unsuspected listener was 
a little boy of some seven years of age, with tawny hair cut straight 
across his forehead, and lapping down on each side of his face like 
the ears of a King Charles’s spaniel, which animal he very much 
resembled, with his great dark eyes and short baby-features. All 
at once, this child, stopping in the midst of his play, knocked down 
the castle of wooden bricks which he had been raising with such 
care, and, running towards the pretty lady, buried his fluffy head in 


her black-satin apron, and burst into a flood of tears. 
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‘What is the matter, Godfrey ?’? demanded she, in a sterner 
voice than that in which young mothers are wont to address an only 
child, whilst the old gentleman walked quickly towards the bell, 
which he rang several times. 

The little boy was still weeping, but this action on the part of 
Mr. St. Clair—such was the name of the old gentleman—recalled 


him apparently to reason, and, holding up his head, he answered, in 
a subdued voice : 


‘IT don’t know, mamma.’ 

‘You do not know ” repeated Mr. St. Clair, looking at him 
firmly but benevolently. ‘Are you unable to give any reason for 
this sudden outburst ?’ 


‘Indeed I cannot tell,’ persisted the little boy. ‘I cannot 
tell what it was that made me cry.’ 

‘Nothing is without a reason,’ said Mrs. St. Clair; and she 
then added, making a movement with her knee, ‘ Lift up your head, 
dear ; your tears are dripping all over my apron, and will spoil it;’ 
and, indeed, the apron seemed too pretty to spoil, as it was em- 
broidered with rosebuds and forget-me-nots in floss-silk. 

‘There is a cause for everything that exists in the universe,’ 
said the boy’s father. 


‘Indeed I don’t know what it was,’ repeated little Godfrey, now 
no longer sobbing. 


‘I am sorry, Godfrey, that you should add falsehood to passion,’ 
said Mrs. St. Clair sternly. 

‘Search your mind, Godfrey,’ urged his father, with mild in- 
sistence ; and he then added, addressing his wife in a lower voice : 

‘It is very important to the ultimate success of our system, that 
we should inquire into both cause and effect, and thus endeavour to 
strike at the first fell germ of rising evil.’ 


‘If I did say,’ pleaded the little boy, as though after a sudden 
resolution, ‘ you would be sure to laugh at me.’ 

‘And supposing that we laughed, it could only be because you 
were deserving of ridicule,’ answered his father sententiously. 

‘The desire to escape being laughed at springs generally from 
an inordinate self-love,’ added Mrs. St. Clair. 

‘Well, then,’ said the child firmly, ‘ when mamma began read- 
ing about the person that was hung, I didn’t listen; but next I did 
listen, and then I got to pity him, and to be sorry for the bad thing 
he did; and then I thought p’raps he didn’t mean to do it, and 
wouldn’t do it again; and then I thought, whether he was good or 
not, it was a dreadful thing that they should kill him; and when I 
heard that he was called ‘‘ Fauntleroy,” it was such a pretty name, 
that I couldn’t help crying. This is the real truth !’ 

‘You are fretful and excitable,’ said Mrs. St. Clair. ‘ Per- 
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haps he is not well, and ought to have something to take?’ she 
added, appealing to the superior wisdom of her husband. ; 

‘No,’ muttered the old gentleman, who, after adjusting his 
glasses, had scrutinised his son’s face as though he had been some 
curious specimen in natural history ; ‘the child seems to be in 
excellent health.’ 

‘This man was a forger,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, in a tragical 
yoice, again addressing herself to the little boy, ‘and it was quite 
right that good people should hang him. Murderers, forgers, 
and all bad men, always are hanged ;’ and she looked significantly 
at her husband. 

‘Not always,—not always, my dear,’ rejoined he, correcting 
her. ‘Before the young we must always be careful to be just, 
guarding against any misstatement of facts...... But to return 
to the point :—you did not know this man, Godfrey, and you 
cannot therefore pretend to any affection for him. Were you to 
weep at the downfall of some hero, I would join my tears to your 
own; but in this instance your emotion can only proceed from a 
morbid sentimentality. And as to the sound of his name having 
been, as I confess it was, somewhat euphonious, he would have 
deserved your sympathy as much, supposing him to have been a 
worthy person, had he inherited the more ordinary surname of 
‘‘Robinson”’ or ‘‘ Brown.” This episode confirms me in my 
opinion that yours is a nature, my dear boy, capable of leaving a 
reality for a shadow.’ 

‘Like the dog in the fable ?’ asked the little boy. ‘0O,TI shall 
try not to, papa.’ 

‘One cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ murmured 
Mrs. St. Clair, in an aside to her husband. 

‘I don’t know, my dear,’ he replied. ‘I know that such is 
your opinion. Time, however, will show. I believe that one can.’ 

The little boy continued to hang his head, feeling that he was 
reproved, though the reason for his reproof was not quite so clear to 
him. Another moment, and the butler entering, in reply to the 
bell, demanded what were Mr. St. Clair’s orders. 

‘Be good enough, Jamieson, to send Mary Parker here,’ said 
the old gentleman ; and very soon Mary Parker, Godfrey’s nurse 
and personal attendant, presented herself at the door. She was a 
good-natured-looking woman, a little over thirty, with a wide mouth, 
a florid complexion, and honest eyes. 


‘ Another inexplicable fit of crying, Mary,’ Mrs. St. Clair said, 
pointing to her son. 
‘Indeed, m’am, I am sorry to hear it,’ returned Mary Parker, 


with the manner of a person greatly shocked ; and she looked at 
Godfrey reproachfully. | 
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‘He has done nothing deserving of blame in itself,’ Godfrey’s 
father explained. ‘ But, believing, as we do, that the first step 
towards improvement consists in the exercise of self-control, we are 
constrained upon the present occasion, for the good of our boy, to 
inflict some small punishment. Godfrey, you are relegated to 
your nursery, nor will you be permitted to come down-stairs during 
the evening. Every extravagant exhibition of emotion may be 
controlled, and the hidden promoter of it resisted. Resist, and 
strength will come ;—this is the lesson I have endeavoured to 
impress upon you all, is it not, Mary ? and I trust I have done so 
in a manner incapable of offending even the most susceptible of my 
household.’ 

‘You have indeed, sir,’ answered Mary, in a grateful tone; 
and then, turning to Godfrey, she said kindly, ‘ Perhaps you will 
come along with me, sir.’ 

The boy needed no further bidding; and, taking hold of his 
nurse’s hand, he passed out from the presence of his parents, pon- 
dering, as he went, upon their trite copy-book sayings. 

Hardly had the swing-door, which divided the entrance-hall 
from the servants’ apartments, closed, when Mary Parker’s manner 
underwent a sudden change. Covering her young charge with 
kisses, she broke forth at once into the language in which tender 
women are wont to address little children; and finally, after a 
thousand foolish words and promises, she insisted upon carrying him 
all the way up the steep stone stairs at the head of which his 
nursery was situated, on her entrance into which she again com- 
menced hugging and fondling him, and doing all in her power to 
efface from his mind the remembrance of the parental teaching. 

Some time before Godfrey’s usual bed-time, upon this evening, 
Mary Parker, expecting, probably, a visit from Mrs. St. Clair, had 
placed him in his little cane-sided crib, peeping through the mani- 
fold holes in which he could see her as she passed to and fro setting 
his nursery in order for the night. Whilst she was partaking of 
supper in an adjoining room, he used, when the days were long, to 
lie awake watching the gray square of twilight through the two 
windows, across which were the five wooden bars set there to pro- 
tect his tender years. 

The dark Scotch firs, ranged in a row at the further end of the 
flower-garden, used to sway their heads slowly and mournfully in 
the evening breezes, each one seeming to him as an old friend who 
was saying ‘ good-night,’ with a face full of sympathy and benevo- 
lence. For, to little Godfrey, these black fir-trees possessed faces. 
Profile after profile seemed to peep down at him from the window, 
_ as he lay there dreaming awake in his little cane-sided crib—the 

outline of each one of them generally taking the wrong curves, like 
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the head of George III. upon a spade-guinea, where every line of 
the face is made to bulge outwards ; whereas, as most people know 
who have had anything to do with ‘ High Art,’ a well-regulated 
profile ought to curve in an exactly contrary direction, if, indeed, 
+ curves at all; for probably it would be disposed at first in a series 
of sharp square little angles, to be finished off afterwards with one 
of Nature’s neatest chisels. 

Amongst the branches of these old friends, Godfrey’s lesser, 
though more noisy, acquaintances, the rooks, had built themselves 
nest after nest, during many a generation of men, since here it was 
that they could rear their young undisturbed. Judging by their noisy 
and excited cawings, and by the frequent disturbances and rearrange- 
ments that took place long after the little boy had fancied that they 
were comfortably settled for the night, their lives could not have been 
altogether free from discord. They seemed contented, however, on the 
whole ; nor could a nouveau riche, who had hired one of the manor- 
houses in the neighbourhood, and who thought that a rookery would 
look respectable, induce any one of them to remain with him, though, 
besides providing them with ready-made nests, he had tied raw meat 
upon his tree-tops, and scattered grain at the foot of them. The 
cunning birds ‘ ate and were filled,’ but declined to roost where 
they had supped, and remained constant to the gnarled groves of 
Dallingridge. On this evening there seemed to be an unusual com- 
motion amongst the black-feathered colony—the parent-birds whirl- 
ing oftener than was their wont over the gray chimney-stacks of 
the old house, followed by the young ones with their shriller voices ; 
and, by reason of it, Godfrey was kept awake until nearly nine o’clock, 
by which time Mary Parker had finished her supper, and he could 
see her seated at the table in the middle of the room, mending a pair 
of his socks, close to the tail of the great white rocking-horse. It 
was now that he heard, as usual, a dull thudding sound just out- 
side the nursery-door, accompanied by the murmur of gruff voices, 
and the tread of hobnailed boots. This he knew to be Joe Crosby 
and John McBean—under-gardener and leaf-sweeper, respectively — 
who were in the act of filling the large wood-basket ; and he knew 
that when the filling was accomplished, John McBean would come 
into the nursery, to say good-night to Mary Parker, and to drink a 
glass out of a black bottle which she used to bring forth from the 
cupboard, — for this was what happened every night, although 
“ was sometimes too sleepy to see it. With John McBean (an 
we red-haired Scotchman, imported from Mr. St. Clair’s northern 
= es—for he had property in Scotland as well as in England), 
oa : into the nursery a mingled odour of mould, clay-pipe, 
= — uroy, which would even linger there some time after his 

Parture; but to Godfrey, who was too young as yet to be very 
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fastidious, this was only the well-known aroma of honest John 
McBean, and he liked it. | 

After sitting down for awhile at the ‘table until he had finished 
what Godfrey innocently looked upon as water—and, indeed, it was 
of the same colour—John used tenderly to embrace Mary Parker, 
with whom he had ‘ kept company’ for many years, and take him- 
self off again; nor was there anything singular, to Godfrey, in this 
proceeding : he was at an age when what is, seems to be identical 
with what ought to be, and to him the advent of John McBean was 
always a pleasurable circumstance. 

On this particular evening, when, somehow, he felt restless and 
low-spirited, he was more than usually gratified at perceiving the 
presence of his old friends—for to him these simple people were 
friends indeed; and had any one asked him at this period of his life 
who were the two persons he loved best in the world, he would 
almost certainly have answered, ‘ Mary Parker and John McBean.’ 

He now called out to the former of these two, and asked her to 
‘ make him go to sleep,’-—which meant that she was to lean over him, 
patting him on the shoulder, and whispering and crooning soft 
things until he was too sleepy to hear them. Mary Parker, it is 
true, was only a plain red-faced countrywoman, with rather a thick- 
set figure, clad in a somewhat worn black-merino dress; but to 
Godfrey she was the representative of warmth, womanhood, mater- 
nity, and consolation. Her figure seemed to his head to be ‘ soft 
all over,’ with no hard points or angles; and though her dress was 
generally only of rusty-black merino, at any rate he was never 
chided for spoiling it, when, as now, he laid his tawny head upon 
her bosom, and endeavoured to compose himself to sleep. 

‘You are so kind,’ he said to her timidly on this evening, 
‘that sometimes I think you ought to have been really a mamma. 
Had you ever a little boy of your own ?’ 

But instead of answering him, Mary only drew him closer to her 
heart, and Godfrey saw to his astonishment that she was in tears. 

Seeing a ‘ grown-up person’ cry somehow inspired him with a 
very uncomfortable sensation, which partook partly of awe, partly 
of surprise, and partly of a nervous inclination to laugh, which very 
soon had the effect of banishing his own sadness. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he thought to himself, ‘she has got a headache or 
a toothache.’ (She suffered from these ills sometimes, and yet he 
had never before seen her cry ; nor did her tears now seem as though 
they were occasioned by physical torture.) 

Could it be, he asked himself, that, though she was so much 
older than he was, she had been naughty, and that this had made 
her shed tears? He had always been taught to believe that people 
who did wrong were invariably unhappy. He felt himself in the 
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resence of a mystery—something he could not quite understand ; 
and as he was wondering about it he fell asleep. 

Whilst little Godfrey was snugly ensconced behind the cane 
walls of his crib, the following conversation was taking place down- 
stairs in the drawing-room, whither his parents had repaired after 
their dinner. Mr. St. Clair began it by remarking anxiously, 

‘Tam really somewhat alarmed at the extreme sensibility of 
that child, since I cannot but foresee that a nature, thus prone to 
receive impressions, may be in danger of garnering up the tares as 
well as the wheat.’ 

‘It was a most extraordinary circumstance, that he should sym- 
pathise with a criminal,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, with a shudder; ‘I 
declare that to me it seemed quite ominous !’ 

‘Now you know, my dear,’ returned her husband reproachfully, 
‘that by saying this you are assuming the fallacy of my favourite 
theory ; a theory based, I am convinced, upon principles both of 
Wisdom and Humanity.’ 

‘You mean your theory for counteracting natural and inherited 
tendencies by a system of education, arranged specially for each 
individual case ?’ inquired Mrs. St. Clair, pandering rashly to the 
old man’s love of recapitulating his opinions. 

‘I do,’ he answered; ‘ and with Godfrey the system I intend 
pursuing is this: Primo: towards ourselves as his parents, it is 
important that we should inculcate a sense of respectful submission ; 
he must never, whatever may be the circumstances, venture to think 
even of questioning our decision ; but to arrive at this end it is 
not my intention to make use of harshness. I would rather that 
he should feel the calm force of an indomitable will, crushing and 
pushing him, as it were, towards the accomplishment of our de- 
a 

‘But is it not also to be conjectured that he himself may 
develop an indomitable will ?’ interrupted Mrs. St. Clair a little 
anxiously, ‘joined, perhaps, to fiery and untameable passions? It 
would be only natural.’ 

‘Maybe,’ replied her husband. ‘And yet what avail culture, 
refinement, and the teachings of morality if they may not success- 
fully combat and triumph over any such evil tendencies? You 
speak of these tendencies as ‘‘ natural :” are they not, perhaps, 
entirely artificial? The result, rather, of the unnatural state of 
our own society? Let us fight the world, then, with its own 
Weapons, bringing Art to bear upon Art, and scouting Nature where, 
at the outset, Nature has been the least invoked and consulted.’ 

‘ As you say, dear, of course.’ (Like Frankenstein, Mrs. St. 
Clair felt that she had called up a superior force.) ‘And yet the 
Whole thing is only an experiment.’ 
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‘A successful one hitherto,’ answered her husband, with some 
satisfaction. ‘I think, Eliza, that you will at any rate admit thus 
much. Ihave looked at that child as though through a microscope ; 
I have studied his every movement, and analysed the impulse that 
prompted each thought, word, and action; and honestly I can find 
no cause either for complaint or disappointment ; and I say this 
from no sentimental feeling, such as so often obscures the better 
judgment of a person of ripe years, where children, the type of 
innocence, are concerned ; I say calmly and dispassionately, after 
much observation, and with some surprise, that I can detect no vice 
in him whatsoever.’ 

‘Could one be really vicious, do you think, at seven years old ?” 
inquired Mrs. St. Clair, with a little toss of the head. ‘ Would not 
the bad qualities develop later ?’ 

‘I believe we should even now perceive them,’ replied her hus- 
band. ‘ My unfortunate brother Francis had, even at that early age, 
developed in some measure almost all those evil tendencies which 
have since lured him on to destruction, like zgnes fatui; for, at ten 
years of age, besides refusing to pray, he was already opposed to 
capital punishment, and advocated republican principles of govern- 
ment. What is he now? Alas, we know only too well! An 
infidel, a radical, and a homeopathist! A judgment is falling upon 
him, however; he is becoming blind.’ 

‘One has always heard,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, with another 
pretty little shudder, ‘that he was a very objectionable person. 
Oddly enough, though he is living so near to us, I have never seen 
him except once in the distance ; he was sitting down upon the 
beach at Southerbourne, eating shrimps. I was told it was him. 
He is decidedly good-looking.’ 

‘That it was my misguided brother I have not the slightest 
doubt, Eliza, since you tell me what was his occupation. Eating 
shrimps upon a public beach at a fashionable watering-place! Yes. 
. . « » It was always his delight to fly in the face of society, and 
outrage all the most sacred of its established laws. His is a very 
terrible example. When one considers the responsibilities of parents, 
one wonders how any one can voluntarily accept so important a trust.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, dear,’ cut in Mrs. St. Clair. ‘And yet surely 
nobody need marry unless they like.’ 

‘Except with some special object in view, it is indeed marvel- 
lous that they should,’ replied her husband. ‘You know, Eliza, 
why I married you ?” 


‘I do, dear,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, quite placidly ; ‘in order that 


you might have a child who would cut out your brother and his chil- 


dren, if he ever had any; for his little girl was not then born—the 
brother who was an infidel, a radical, and a homeeopathist at seven.’ 
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‘Not at seven, dear,’ interposed her husband, correcting her. 
‘Above all things let us endeavour to be truthful. ’Twould be 
fatal to Godfrey’s eventual regeneration were he to hear his mother 
making so serious @ misstatement. I was alluding just now to the 

resent tendencies of my miserable brother.’ 

‘And their bearing upon the present case, dear,’ said Mrs. St. 
Clair, ‘if one is to be really correct.’ 

‘With Godfrey under our eyes, then,’ continued the old man, 
‘I need not remind you of the object that we have in view, and 
you know the jealous interest with which I shall watch the progress 
of his moral and mental culture.” __ 

‘Yes; but now. with regard to his real education, do you con- 
sider that Mary Parker is intelligent enough to be his constant 
companion? His mind is very forward for his age; he can really 
read and write very nicely.’ 

‘The example of Mary Parker,’ began Mr. St. Clair, again devi- 
ating from the original subject, ‘ will show you how much may be 
done by constant precept, joined to the wholesome occupation of 
correcting another. When Mary committed her youthful indiscre- 
tion there seemed every danger, at first, that her moral character 
would degenerate ; for grief, though it may ennoble and purify a 
superior intellect, acts frequently, with persons of a less robust 
mind, in a contrary direction ; and you may remember that, after 
the death of her baby, Mary showed a decided inclination for the 
absorption of stimulants—the curse of so many of her class.’ 

‘Of this she is quite cured, dear—at any rate for the present,’ 
said Mrs. St. Clair. ‘And John McBean, too, is much improved. 
Really,’ she added, with a little laugh, ‘our house will end by be- 
coming a kind of reformatory.’ 

‘And this will show you,’ continued her husband, prosing on, 
‘the advantages of example and of moral training. You know my 
ideas upon religion. . . . You know the importance I attach to 
established forms. It is true that I would employ religion merely 
for tonic and drastic purposes; but, then, I am one of the privi- 
leged few who can separate and reflect upon cause and effect. The 
wnorant have need of Christianity ; above all, it is of value to them, 
spiritually, that they should contemplate, in their mental twilight, the 
conception of eternal punishment; and, should you for one moment 
doubt the salutary effect of a persistent and severe moral training 
upon a human being, I must beg you to turn your attention to the 
Vegetable kingdom, where you will observe many plants of the most 
noxious and poisonous nature rendered harmless, nay even edible, 
by judicious pruning and delving, combined with removal to a fresh 


soil, which is often artificially procured. There are several varieties 
of the potato-tribe, for instance... 2” 
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But here Mrs. St. Clair, becoming impatient, interrupted sud- 
denly, 

‘Don't you think, dear, that, as it will be some time before 
Godfrey will be old enough to go to school, it would be a good thing 
to have a sort of tutor for him—some one who would read with him 
and teach him languages ?’ 

‘Had you been more patient, Eliza,’ said Mr. St. Clair, ‘I 
should have told you that this notion had already occurred to me. 
I was, in fact, actually leading up to it.’ 

‘Let me see. Who is there?’ cut in his wife, hurrying on. 
‘Mr. Pettigrew, the new curate, wouldn’t do, of course, though my 
friends at Bath, who recommended him, said that he was very clever 
and estimable; but we couldn’t have him to read with Godfrey 
without offending his Rector, Mr. Hornblower, who, as he takes 
pupils himself, will, of course, think himselfthe most fitted ... .’ 

‘Hornblower is an old fool!’ interrupted Mr. St. Clair, wit 
vivacity. He was always glad, in the presence of his wife, to call 
attention to the Rector’s intellectual shortcomings ; for Mr. Horn- 
blower, though barely his own age, was already beginning to show 
signs of mental degeneracy. ‘ But he isa good creature ; and, though 
Godfrey would probably learn but little, that little would be of the 
right sort, for Hornblower is a sound Churchman. Of Pettigrew I 
know next to nothing.’ 

‘He is a very clever person, I am told,’ said Mrs. St. Clair; 
‘but beyond this I, too, knownothing. Indeed, I don’t know why I 
even mentioned his name; for I felt sure you would be afraid of 
offending Mr. Hornblower.’ 

‘Of offending Mr. Hornblower ?’ repeated the old gentleman, 
looking at his wife with an expression of incredulity. ‘TJ afraid of 
offending that old donkey? Really, Eliza, I am ignorant wherein 
I have so far incurred your contempt as that you should suspect me of 
such an absurdity! Why, he is not a man one can offend ; and even 
if one could . . . [own I cannot imagine myself in so unusual a state 
of mind as that I should be afraid of offending old Hornblower.’ 

‘ Well, at any rate, dear,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, ‘J am afraid of 
offending him. He might be too stupid to understand a slight, but 
I believe his family would make themselves very unpleasant; and 
there they would be, stuck down under our noses for the rest of their 
natural lives. It is true that Mrs. Hornblower is bedridden, and 
that one never sees her; but there is Mary Anne, who will never 
marry now, for she must be considerably over forty. I am told that 
she once tried very hard, years ago, to mary you, and that she has 
been very spiteful about it ever since, saying she only cared for your 
money, and that now she is wiser she would not take you at a gift. 
But, still, I daresay her father will be the best person for Godfrey.’ 
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‘Mary Anne Hornblower said that, did she ?’ exclaimed Mr. St. 
Clair, with a sudden fire in his eye. ‘Aha! that was what she 
said!’ and he appeared as though he was controlling himself with 
an effort. 

‘She is a spiteful creature,’ returned his wife ; ‘ but her father, 
as you say, is a good-natured old idiot, and will do very well, I am 
sure, to teach Godfrey.’ 

‘And why, Eliza,’ cried the old man excitedly, turning the 
tables suddenly, ‘am I to submit to seeing the boy instructed by 
this old donkey ? What possible good can we gain by it? Am I 
to sacrifice Godfrey’s future simply because you are afraid of offend- 
ing a bedridden old woman and a hideous old maid? So Mary 
Anne Hornblower said, did she, that she would not now take me at 
a gift 

Od would certainly far rather have her for my friend than my 
foe,’ remarked Mrs. St. Clair, whose long blue eyes wore an expres- 
sion of veiled triumph. ‘ By the bye, did I dream it, or did you 
tell me, that Mr. Pettigrew had once been chaplain to a gaol ?’ 

‘I did not tell you it,’ answered her husband. ‘Has he? So 
much the better if he has; but I know nothing about him.’ 

‘Well, then, I shall consider it a settled thing that Mr. Horn- 
blower reads with Godfrey ; not quite yet, of course, but a little 
later. Is not this your wish, dear ?’ 

‘ My wish !’ exclaimed Mr. St. Clair, with irritation. ‘My wish! 
Not the very least in the world. Really, Eliza, there are moments 
when you are particularly dense. It is the last thing that I should 
wish, now or ever; particularly when close at hand there seems to 
be another man exactly fitted for the purpose.’ 

‘And who may that be ?’ inquired his wife innocently. 

‘Why, Pettigrew, of course. A highly-cultivated man ; a young 
man; a@ man accustomed to control and counteract all kinds of 
moral and mental obliquities in this prison where he has been 
chaplain; a man most strongly recommended to us by your friends 
at Bath.’ 

‘0, I had forgotten him !’ exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair; ‘ and 
besides, now I think of it, I don’t believe he would undertake it. I 
believe nothing would induce him to come.’ 

‘Why not? For what reason should he refuse if we make it 
well worth his while? At any rate, we can but ask him.’ 

Mrs. St. Clair did not say anything more; but her previous 
words must have had some influence with her husband, for, six 
weeks after this time, the Rev. Felix Pettigrew was engaged in the 
intervals of his professional duties to read with little Godfrey, and 


instruct him in the first rudiments of the classics. 
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Cuapter II. 


But, perhaps, before continuing it will be as well to go back 
some years, and to look into the earlier history of Mr. Erskine St. 
Clair, of Dallingridge (the pedantic old gentleman with the pretty 
wife and the little boy), and his only surviving brother Francis. 
That they came of an old and illustrious family, all those who may 
have studied the annals of ‘the lordly line of high St. Clair’ will 
already have divined, for from this noble Scotch stock the St. Clairs 
of Dallingridge were lineally descended. They had had a French 
cross, a Spanish cross, and even an Irish one; whilst Dallingridge 
Park had come to them at the time of the Commonwealth through 
an English heiress, who had united herself to a younger son of the 
Scotch house; but they were nevertheless St. Clairs for all that, 
and were very proud of their old name. 

Erskine and Francis were only half-brothers, and by reason 
of the disparity in their ages they might perfectly have been, in- 
stead, father and son; for the former was the elder by some twenty- 
eight years, so that he was now at least sixty-five years old, whilst 
his half-brother was not yet thirty-seven. In appearance and in 
disposition they were altogether as dissimilar as in their ages, and 
as they had each of them developed different tastes and opinions, 
their sympathies, which were never very congenial, had been drifted 
still further asunder by time and circumstance. 

Kirskine St. Clair, the elder brother, was a fair slenderly- 
built man, bearing no trace in his physiognomy of the Moorish eyes 
and strongly-marked brows which were supposed to have been 
introduced into the family by a Spanish great - grandmother, 
and which Francis had decidedly inherited. His figure was 
‘dapper’ rather than athletic or symmetrical, and he affected an 
antiquated style of dress, which, whilst it endowed him with a 
certain amount of seeming originality and distinction, made him 
appear to belong to quite another historical epoch—an artificial 
epoch of shirt-frill and shoe-buckle, of formal carriage and stilted 
address, with which his younger brother, who had identified himself 
with modern progress and reform, could feel no sympathy what- 
soever. 

Had these two men not happened, unfortunately, to have been 
brothers, they might perhaps have mutually restrained each other’s 
failings and exaggerations, remaining at the same time upon toler- 
ably friendly terms ; but, forced as they were for some years, by the 
ties of blood and vicinity, to rub perpetually against each other at 
wrong times, the friction thus commenced had gradually established 
a raw, and at the time of which I am now writing they had become 
the bitterest of foes. Several causes, besides the difference in their 
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ages and opinions, had worked together to produce this estrange- 
ment. For instance, when, some twelve or thirteen years ago, 
Erskine St. Clair had contemplated representing the neighbouring 
porough of Southerbourne in the Tory interest, it had been very 
mortifying to his sense of ‘the fitness of things’ to be playfully 
informed by his younger brother that he intended opposing him on 
the side of the Liberals ; and indeed, his address, issued from the 
neighbouring farm of Little Stillingfleet, where he had taken up his 
abode, was so fine a specimen of political eloquence that, though 
he could hardly have hoped for anything except the defeat he 
experienced, it stamped him in the public mind as a young man 
of genius and promise, who might one day peradventure achieve 

eatness, notwithstanding that his opinions were so strangely at 
variance with those which were then in vogue with English country 
squires, and it rankled bitter'y in the jealous mind of his elder 
brother. 

Then, again, the very fact that Francis should have lived at 
Little Stillingfleet at all, was in itself a source of annoyance and 
complaint to Mr. St. Clair of Dallingridge. When his father, 
the old Squire, had married for the second time (late in life, and 
when there seemed to be no reason whatever for his so doing), 
the act had struck Erskine as being foolish and aggravating in the 
extreme ; but when, in addition to this, he presumed so far as to 
become the father of Francis, and, moreover, to desire to saddle the 
estate with him as well as with his second wife, this sense of his folly 
and of his aggravating conduct took the form of ill-judged words, and 
still more intemperate letters. 

Erskine St. Clair had obstinately refused to sign any agreement 
for providing for this second family ; and to punish him, as was sup- 
posed, for his insubordination, the father, at his death, had willed 
away to his second son all the unentailed property of which he had 
lately become possessed, including the snug farm of Little Stilling- 
fleet, originally a part of the neighbouring estate of Poynings Abbey, 
and which was only separated from Great Stillingfleet (the last farm 
on that side of the Dallingridge property) by a shallow hazel-copse, 
and a privet-hedge with a rickety gate. 

Looking over this gate, the long, low, whitewashed farmhouse 
could be distinctly seen, with its three pointed gables, covered in 
summer with many-coloured climbing roses, and only showing its 
dark oaken cross-beams and rafters in the naked winter season. 
Round about it were clustered its trim straw-stacks and hay-ricks, 
rs byres and its barns, looking like so many chessmen set up in 

é midst of the rich green pasture-lands, which stretched on 
eae until they joined the broad acres of Sir Peckham Hicka- 
rift, of Poynings Abbey. This, then, was the second reason 
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(apart from his first offence of being born at all) which had alienated 
the friendship of Erskine St. Clair from his only brother. But the 
‘last straw’ to a whole camel-load of ill-feeling was added a few 
years later, when, scorning the voice of popular opinion, Francis St. 
Clair actually ran away with, and married, a beautiful gipsy-girl, to 
whom, it was whispered, his elder brother had made proposals of a 
less honourable nature, and with whom he disappeared for some 
years from the eyes of civilised man, leading, so rumour insisted, a 
wild nomad life in Eastern lands, and becoming, so far as society 
was concerned, to all intents and purposes a dead man. That he 
was not one, however, was proved by the fact that he still con- 
tinued from time to time to draw his allowance in due form from 
the county bank; and at last, after some seven or eight years of 
wandering, his only female retainer—an honest countrywoman, 
who took care of the house of Little Stillingfleet—received, to her 
surprise, an intimation of his projected return, whereat she and all 
the farmhouse gossips in the neighbourhood had naturally become 
intensely excited. It was confidently expected that Mr. Francis 
St. Clair would make his appearance in what was popularly called 
‘a caravan,’—that is to say, a covered gipsy-cart, furnished generally 
on the outside with rough wicker-work baskets, green brooms, door- 
mats, and kettle-holders; and on the inside with a black-browed 
and slatternly smala, consisting of bold-looking women and shock- 
headed babies, whose squalling was usually accompanied by the 
yelping of sundry ill-favoured mongrel curs. 

But in whatever form of conveyance they might present them- 
selves, the advent of these interesting Bohemians was looked 
forward to with no small degree of curiosity, which increased con- 
siderably as the day approached which had been fixed upon by ‘ Mr. 
Frank’ for his return. Being in total ignorance as to the point of 
the compass whence this eccentric family would journey, it seemed 
for some time doubtful which would be the most favourable spot to 
select as a point of observation ; but it was at last suggested by one 
who considered himself somewhat shrewder than his neighbours 
that, as there was but one lodge-gate leading into the estate of 
Little Stillingfleet, this entrance would be the place at which they 
had better post themselves, if they did not wish to be disappointed 
in their desire to catch a first glimpse of the returning party ; and 
here it was, consequently, that a little knot of them were gathered 
together on the afternoon of the expected arrival. 

After they had waited for some hours, during which time every 
approaching vehicle had been keenly scrutinised, a dark speck 
appeared upon the far white expanse of turnpike-road, seeming 
no bigger at first than the ‘little cloud’ seen by the servant of the 
prophet, and every eye was immediately strained to the utmost in 
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the direction whence it was seen advancing. On, on it came, 


growing every instant larger and more distinct, as it rolled along 
accompanied by a cloud of dust, which blew all to one side of the 
road, and vanished over the hedge like smoke. 

But, O disappointment! it turned out to be nothing more nor 
less than the four-o’clock coach from London, which had somehow 
managed to arrive a little before its time ; and, upon this prosaic 
discovery, the baffled gossips withdrew their gaze from the despised 
thing, and began once more to scan the distant line of white turn- 
pike-road in an opposite direction. What, however, was their sur- 
prise when, at this very lodge-gate of Little Stillingfleet, the great 
swinging, lumbering, dust-covered London coach came suddenly to 
9 standstill, and Mr. Francis St. Clair, ‘clothed and in his right 
mind,’ to all appearance—that is to say, dressed very much like 
anybody else—and looking as handsome as ever, sprang lightly 
down from his seat by the side of the driver. 

‘How d’ye do, Stubberfield ? How d’ye do, Nelus ?’ said he, 
nodding, as he recognised some of his old friends amongst the as- 
sembled rustics ; and, without more ado, he walked carelessly round 
to the left-hand door of the coach, where a female passenger handed 
him, out of the window, a small bundle of plaids, and another still 
smaller bundle, which squeaked a little, as it was evidently some- 
what ruthlessly awakened, and opened upon the beholders a pair of 
very large black eyes. This second bundle was Francis St. Clair’s 
only child—a daughter—the sole issue of his marriage—whose 
mother had died, but a few months ago, in giving her birth, and 
who might one day have become the possessor of Dallingridge Park, 
had not Erskine St. Clair, dreading some such contingency, and 
anxious that the old place should not pass to what he considered so 
degenerate a race, married almost immediately after his younger 
brother. He had united himself to a very pretty young lady of 
eighteen, whose acquaintance he had made at a fancy-fair at Bath ; 
and the arrival of Godfrey upon the scene, a year or two afterwards, 
had effectually done away with the future pretensions of any pos- 
sible gipsy-cousins ; for, notwithstanding that Francis St. Clair had 
married before Erskine, his little girl was not born until Godfrey 
was about five or six years old. 

Taking possession, then, of these two bundles, Francis St. Clair 
walked briskly down the hilly road to the white farmhouse with 
the pointed gables; and here it was that he had resided, off and 
on, ever since—leading his own life, dreaming his own dreams, and 
associating no more than he could help with his neighbours, who 
Were most of them somewhat curious to know what the object of 
his life und his dreaming really was. Several strange stories very 
naturally got afloat, and these were afterwards either toned down or 
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exaggerated, according to the wisdom or the credulity of the first 
hearers. It was suspected that some mysterious scheme for the 
eventual regeneration and reorganisation of Europe and the East 
was what occupied chiefly his thoughts and his energies ; for, during 
his eight years of married life, he had travelled much in Eastern 
countries, and he had come back bitten and impregnated, like so 
many other Englishmen before him, with the subtle fascinations of 
Oriental life. It was known that, besides having been created a 
Turkish Bey, he had very great influence with the Sublime Porte, 
he had been sent on a private mission to the Prince-Bishop of 
Montenegro, and he had since foregathered with many high-poised 
functionaries and politicians, as well as with revolutionary leaders 
and celebrities—saviours and reformers, perhaps, in the eyes of their 
disciples—who flashed from time to time across the political horizon, 
leaving behind them a trail luminous, it may be, but oftentimes sadly 
bespattered with gore. Nay, some of these had even penetrated 
so far as the sylvan shades of Little Stillingfleet ; and it was by no 
means an unusual occurrence for the London coach to set down at 
the lodge-gate fierce-eyed Circassian warriors, whose long moustaches 
and picturesque leggings delighted and astonished the honest chaw- 
bacons ; whilst Polish princes, Italian Carbonari, and ‘ rightful heirs,’ 
dispossessed of their inheritance, became, as it were, mere ‘ drugs 
in the market,’ being sent down by the dozen, whenever (as Mr. St. 
Clair’s ‘ London correspondent’ informed him) they were considered 
‘dangerous,’ and required the tranquillity and salubrity of the coun- 
try. But Godfrey knew nothing of these strange kinsfolk, whose 
very existence had been carefully concealed from him, although they 
were living so near to him that by going up into the high meadows, 
where the mushrooms grew, and looking over the rickety five-barred 
gate in the privet-hedge, he might almost have dropped a pebble 
straight down upon the snug homesteads of Little Stillingfleet, which 
lay smiling in the hollow beneath the slope of the brown copse- 
covered hill. And indeed not only Godfrey’s father and mother, 
but most of their very orthodox and _ strait-laced neighbours, 
avoided the place as though it had been accursed ground, since by 
many of them one of the current rumours was conscientiously be- 
lieved,—namely, that Mr. Francis St. Clair and his daughter went 
— wearing very little in the way of clothes, and worshipped the 
evil. 

And now, when I have said a few words respecting the Rev. 
Samuel Hornblower and his new curate, the Rev. Felix Pettigrew, 
I shall pass on to the continuation of my narrative; but, as these 
two persons are, in some measure, involved in it, I feel bound, be- 
fore proceeding, to describe them superficially. 

Taken individually, they might be regarded as typical clergymen 
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of opposite opinions, which opinions nowadays would probably, in 
the case of the Rector, have taken an ageressively ‘ Evangelical’ 
tum; whilst his curate might, perhaps, have given more decided 
expression to those Ritualistic leanings which were lurking secretly 
‘1 his bosom. The times were young, however, for those changes 
of form and dogma which have come upon us lately as with gigantic 
strides ; and, as neither Mr. Hornblower nor Mr. Pettigrew had ever 
arranged their ideas in any definite form, they did not consider it 
necessary to assume one towards the other that attitude of animosity 
and menace so common now between brethren of the same cloth. 
Had Pettigrew happened to have been the rector instead of the 
curate, things might not have gone on quite so smoothly; but, as 
it was, the two troubled themselves very little about their mutual 
opinions, and appeared, on the whole, to get on tolerably well to- 
ether. 

, Samuel Hornblower, tall, burly, and upright for his years, was 
a heavily-built man, who rode at least sixteen stone, and loved his 
midday meal and his bottle of old port at dinner. His mind was 
hardly in the same robust condition as his body, although this fact 
may have been nowise owing to his sixty-seven years; for Er- 
skine St. Clair, who had known him a long time, was wont to say 
that Hornblower had been a young fool before he was an old one, 
and that he had never had two ideas in his head since he was an 
infant in arms. He was a married man; but as his wife was a 
person of inferior birth and education, she had very seldom been per- 
mitted to appear upon the scene. Either she had been mildly, but 
firmly, suppressed by her family, or else she had had the good sense 
to suppress herself; and, having now become a helpless invalid, she 
had been put away somewhere in a back-room, and nobody ever 
thought about her at all. 

It was Mary Anne Hornblower—the only daughter of this 
marrlage—a spinster of some forty years of age—who took the 
management of her father’s house, and was in reality the only 
motive-power in the establishment. She it was who entertained 
his guests, when they came to call at the Rectory, receiving them in 
the prim drawing-room (so different from the Rector’s own private 

den’!), where everything was either placed carefully upon a woollen 
mat or under a glass case. It was in this room that she would be 
= a their entrance, engaged either in drawing or stencil- 
re th = elling wax so as to look like flowers, or leather so as 
og e carved wood ; for she was positively bristling with minor 
eae og ange : —- — the background lurked a harp 
i aoa ie hey lons, shrouded religiously in a spectral covering 


= ay it could not be said that, in order to pursue the artistic 
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relaxations of life, she neglected any of its more serious duties. Ip 
















































an upper chamber in the Rectory, she used secretly to manufacture 7 
under-garments for the poor children of the village, which, when 7 
completed, would gladden the heart of many an indigent cottager, 
The red-worsted shawls worn by nearly all the old women in the 
neighbourhood were knitted by her, and she reigned supreme at such 
benevolent institutions as soup-kitchens, boot-clubs, and school. 
feasts; for her father, though a good-natured man on the whole, 
seldom troubled himself about the poor, and left their interests 
entirely in Mary Anne’s hands, who, as he used to say, was capable F 
of becoming anything in the parish, ‘from a midwife upwards ;’ and § 
so she certainly was. ) 

He himself was generally to be seen riding about the country | 
on a fat cob for his own amusement, or basking in his garden when- | 
ever the weather was warm, reading the sporting newspapers in a § 
summer-house with a pointed roof, and without sides. His dislike [ 
to parochial visiting was only confined to visiting the poor; so that [ 
he was constantly in the habit of paying his respects to the owners’ | 
of Dallingridge Park and Poynings Abbey, presenting himself | 
usually at or about the luncheon-hour, in the hope of being invited [ 
to stay on,—for one of his chief delights was to feed in the society | 
of persons who considered themselves his betters. 

On these occasions he was generally full of anecdotes, or rather, 
he was full of the only two anecdotes he ever related, and which he 
had related so often, that the whole neighbourhood knew them per- 
fectly well by heart, and had long ceased to consider them in the 
light of anecdotes at all,—paying no more attention to them than 
is paid to the distant burring of a barrel-organ at a London dinner- 
party, to which everybody tries not to listen. 

Knowing that the establishment was conducted upon very eccex- 
tric and unorthodox principles, that the house was generally filled 
with ‘Jews, Turks, and infidels,’ and divining that the fare was | 
primitive, and the wine scarce (for Mr. Francis St. Clair joined to 
his other foibles that of being a water-drinker), Mr. Hornblower | 
had never turned the nose of his trusty cob in the direction of the | 
flesh-pots of Little Stillingfleet, though its owner had more than | 
once remarked innocently to his little daughter, ‘I almost wonder 
why old Hornblower never comes down our way now: he used to 
be very kind to me when I was a boy;’ and this may have bee? | 
true, but then that was before Francis St. Clair had put himself | 
outside the pale of good society and the Church. 

Of Mr. Pettigrew it will not be necessary to say much, as he | 
will figure oftener than the Rector in these pages, and will conse- 
quently have opportunities for developing and revealing himself. 
His personal appearance formed a decided contrast to that of Mr. 
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Hornblower. He was a pale and delicate-looking young man of 
nearly thirty, with refined features; the faults of his countenance 
consisted chiefly in a somewhat contracted line of brow, a general 
absence of shade, and the poorness and weakness of the eyes, which 
seldom looked any one straight in the face. Besides being almost 
an eyeless man, he was also, to all intents and purposes, lipless ; 
that is to say, there was not the slightest difference in colour or 
texture between the faint line which indicated the position of his 
mouth, and the waxen pallor of the surrounding space. This pallor, 
which might have made him appear interesting to those people who 
regarded it as the possible result of the midnight vigil, or of a war- 
fare constantly and persistently waged against ‘ the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,’ did not apparently proceed from any of these causes. 
His health, judging by his appetite, was excellent ; and his parochial 
activity showed that he must have been possessed of a constitution 
capable of enduring perpetual fatigue. 

He smiled seldom; and when he did so, his smile was some- 
what of a forced and mechanical kind, as though in obedience to 
the pulling of some hidden wire, causing a momentary relaxation of 
the compressed lips, which displayed on such occasions a very white 
and substantial row of grinders, so evenly planted as to suggest, at 
first, a suspicion of Art rather than Nature, and giving to the lower 
portion of his otherwise insignificant countenance a somewhat car- 
nivorous expression. So faded and insignificant, indeed, was this 
countenance, that it almost seemed as though Nature, after she had 
limned and coloured it, had taken up a sponge, and endeavoured, as 
far as was possible, to dab out her handiwork, leaving only the sharp 
clear-cut nose in profile, and in full face these same white teeth, and 
his gold spectacles, so persistently worn, that they appeared almost 
to have become a feature. Whether from habit, from a constant 
wish to avoid the light, on account of the weakness of his eyes, 
or from a sense that in this position he looked his best, Pettigrew 
usually placed himself with his side-face presented to the be- 
holders, and he was nearly always surprised thus,—in a somewhat 
inspired attitude, with his eyes fixed either upon the ceiling or the 
floor, for it seemed as if they refused to linger at any spot midway 
between the extremes of exaltation and abasement. When alluding 
to his own stature, Mr. Pettigrew always described himself as 
being ‘of the middle height ;’ but this would, of course, depend 
upon the number of feet assigned to the two extremes. To 
Godfrey, who was accustomed to the trim upright figure of his 
— and the somewhat bloated proportions of Mr. Hornblower, 
oo short, nor did his manner inspire the boy with the 
a at he was superior to either of these two persons in any 

“r respect. He was possessed, too, of a harsh grating voice, 
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which sounded peculiarly discordant in the sensitive ears of the little 

















boy, who experienced in his tutor’s presence a sense of discomfort | 
and constraint, which he was unable, at this period of his life, satis. | 
factorily to explain, and which made his reading and walking with 
the curate to seem always as a penance. With all Godfrey’s cray. 
ing after knowledge, he would have preferred a thousand times the 
society of Mary Parker, in whom he knew that he possessed 
a genuine friend, and whose conversation, although sometimes 
homely and ungrammatical, was interspersed with quaint saws 
and curious county folk-lore, delightful to his young mind, and in 
which there lurked, often, the first germ of some grand truth. Mr, 
Pettigrew, however, had never thought of gilding in any way the 
pill of knowledge, and he presented it in its most distasteful form, and 
with no very tender hand, to be assimilated by his young charge. 
However, it was only from ten o’clock until midday, that Godfrey 
was taught each morning by this uncongenial mentor, unless it pleased 
him, as it sometimes did, to make, instead, an assignation for the 
afternoon, when the boy would call for him at his lodgings over the 
grocer’s, in the village, and accompany him on his parochial rounds, 
drinking in, the while, the words of wisdom that fell from his lips. 

But this continual intercourse had not the effect of arousing any 
spirit of attachment in the boy. 

‘He is like a stuffed man,’ he had explained to Mary Parker, as 
a reason for his unaccountable indifference to his tutor. ‘And he | 
seems wound up with a key like my coach and horses.’ | 

And, indeed, the harsh grating voice of the curate was not un | 
like the whirring sound made by a mechanical toy when it has | 
nearly run its appointed course, and is in want of re-winding. 

‘Never mind, dear!’ Mary Parker would answer, in her kind | 
foolish way. ‘See how clever you'll get! Why, it’s a real living 
wonder to hear you now at your Greek and Lating ; and if the French | 
come over here, you'll be able to speak to them in their own lan- 
guage, for all the world like Old ‘‘ Boney” himself !’ 

And it was certainly true that after Godfrey had studied for 
year and a half under Mr. Pettigrew he had made very great pr0 | 
gress, and he was even more advanced than some of the bigger boys | 
who were reading under Mr. Hornblower at the Rectory ; for besides | 
the classic education which he imbibed from the curate, his father, 
having lived a great deal abroad, had been able to instruct him 2 | 
French and Italian, and he could now read and speak both these | 
languages with a certain degree of facility—quite enough to make | 
learning seem pleasant to him. Nevertheless, it was a sorrow 10 | 
him that he could not feel more affection for his instructor, or rathel | 
his instructors, for the cold and formal manner adopted towards him | 
by Mr. St. Clair, seemed to a boy of his nature to be as uncongenial 
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as the more pardonable severity of his tutor ; and, during these 
early years, there was some danger of his becoming rather too sad 
and contemplative, had it not been for an unexpected happiness 
which came ere long to brighten and cheer his melancholy child-life. 


CuaApter III. 


Wuen Godfrey was about twelve or thirteen years of age, and 
well primed by his pastors and masters with all manner of goodly 
knowledge, there came upon him an inexpressible longing after some 
living object whereupon he might lavish the pent-up affection of his 
strangely desolate youth ; for although his exemplary parents seemed 
to be for ever anxious about his physical comfort and moral well- 
being, he had never received at their hands any of those foolish fond- 
nesses which, even if they are not always sufficiently appreciated by 
the children upon whom they are bestowed, are no doubt often 
missed and hungered after by those to whom they have been denied. 
The fault, if there was one, did not certainly lie with the boy ; for his 
father, Godfrey had always entertained the deepest respect and rever- 
ence; whilst his mother, who seemed in his youthful eyes to be beau- 
tiful as an angel, he could have adored, as the higher spirits are 
adored by the faithful, had she ever deigned to encourage by word or 
deed the outpouring of his ingenuous heart. 

Mrs. St. Clair, however, was the last person in the world to 
encourage effusiveness of any kind, particularly in a child. 

There are some women, gentle and amiable, it may be, in them- 
selves, in whom the maternal instinct does not exist ; and as Nature 
has evidently left it out of their compositions, it would be as unjust 
to blame them for it as for any other omission, either in beauty or 
physical development, which the Great Mother may have made. As 
arule, mothers may be classified under three headings, each of which 
may be again split and subdivided. 

First, there is the foolishly-fond mother, who, besides adoring 
and spoiling her own children, is in love, indiscriminately, with all 
the little ‘ones in the world, and becomes, by reason of this intense 
and unreasoning fondness, a universal and inveterate baby-kisser, 
and the story-teller and sweetmeat-purveyor of whole families, of 
youngsters. 

Then there is the mother whose peculiar form of selfishness 
Prompts her to love and deal gently with her own offspring, to the 
ferocious exclusion of the ofispring of other people, who straightway 
“heer to her only as so many brats,’ ‘imps,’ and ‘torments,’ filling 
we repulsion and disgust should they happen to be malformed 
oth avoured, and exciting her jealous indignation if they appear to 

ers to be either more beautiful or more intelligent than her own. 
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Lastly, there is the mother who seems to have become one by 
some strange accident or mistake; who gazes with surprise and 
aversion upon all babies, especially upon her own; who would be 
afraid to touch one of them; and who does not like being left with 
one of them alone in a room—mistrusting it as something weird and 
elfin, and never feeling quite sure, even when it is asleep, of what it 
may take it into its head to do next. Fearing to exasperate it, she 
abstains from displaying any open sign of animosity ; and this pent- 
up sense of constraint, widening and broadening with the years, de- 
velops gradually into a feeling of positive aversion ; for Nature, per- 
verted, deals always in exaggerations, nor will Time often vouchsafe 
to supply what she has carelessly forgotten at the outset. 

It was to this last type of maternity that, judging by appear- 
ances, Mrs. St. Clair of Dallingridge seemed unconsciously to be- 
long. She had evidently a rooted distaste for children, and every- 
thing that appertained to them. It is true that she frequently 
addressed Godfrey as ‘ dear,’ and that she even permitted him to 
embrace her, both before breakfast and at his bedtime; but any 
one looking on upon these occasions would have realised at once 
that she was merely submitting, from a stern sense of parental duty, 
to what was to her an extremely superfluous and disagreeable form. 
She would turn aside her well-cut profile in such a way as only to 
present a portion of her small ear to the boy, her lips growing com- 
pressed the while, and her brows contracted, whilst the whole ex- 
pression of her countenance seemed to say as plainly as words, 
‘Since it has to be done, for Heaven’s sake let us get it over as soon 
as possible !’ 

Godfrey himself had noticed this, ever since he was of an age to 
notice anything at all, and he one day remarked innocently to Mary 
Parker, 

‘When I kiss mamma she makes a face as if she was smelling 
a bad smell, and shrinks away as J used to when I was little, and 
when you used to soap my face.’ 

In answer to this, Mary (who was a genuine specimen of the 
unreasoning and indiscriminate lover of all children) only broke 
forth into affectionate and sympathetic words, as she always did 
upon the slightest provocation. 

She was tying on her bonnet, and Godfrey was going to accom- 
pany her as far as the dairy, which was situated some way from the 
house, on a lately-acquired piece of ground, divided by the turnpike- 
road from the rest of the park. He was seldom permitted, even 
now that he had arrived at a comparatively reasonable age, 10 


_ wander away alone far from the house, and he infinitely preferred 


the society of his female attendant to that of Mr. Pettigrew. Be- 
fore starting, however, he had occasion to replace a book in the 
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drawing-room, and, finding his parents alone there, he ventured to 
make known to them the unaccountable void which seemed widening 
in his heart. 

‘Mamma,’ he said timidly, for he always approached his mothe: 
with feelings of the deepest awe and admiration, ‘ sometimes I can’t 
help feeling a little lonely. Might I have something to amuse me ?’ 

‘Have you not your books, Godfrey ?' demanded his father, 
looking up at him from the newspaper over his spectacles. 

‘Yes, papa—I know—but I meant something alive,’ explained 
the boy. 

‘I fancied,’ said his mother, in a somewhat aggrieved tone, 
‘that you were getting so attached to your pony.’ 

‘Yes, soIlam, mamma. Iam very fond of him; but then he 
lives in the stables. I mean something that I could have always 
with me, that I could nurse and pet—something bigger and more 
— — < a . or a  o pis aera M4 
avery large black dog when he was at Mr. Hornblower’s,’ he added, 
nerving himself manfully, ‘and then he was only twelve and a half.’ 

‘That dog is sure to go mad and bite,’ answered Mrs. St. Clair 
severely, ‘and then Tom Hickathrift will die in the most dreadful 
agonies.’ 

‘Will he?’ asked Godfrey anxiously, concerned for the welfare 
2 = only hope of Sir Peckham Hickathrift, of Poynings 

ey, who had just left the neighbourhood for Eton. 

‘And if Tom Hickathrift goes mad,’ continued his mother, 
‘ that is no reason why you should too. Let me see, what animal 
ig there, dear, that would not bite or scratch, and that would live in 
this climate without giving trouble, and that wouldn’t eat the white 
— or the goldfish, or my love-birds? He doesn’t seem to care 
or guinea-pigs.’ 

7 " We will — answered Mr. St. Clair gravely. ‘ This will 

0 easy matter.’ 
wie be sure, there is a hedgehog!’ Mrs. St. Clair murmured 

vely. 
” fs on I would rather not have that, thanks!’ exclaimed the 
: y, ‘for I m sure Just as I got to be fond of him, he would roll himself ’ 
= a ball.” And, indeed, it seemed to poor Godfrey as if every- 
fry Mary Parker, behaved somewhat after this fashion. 
mri es gale ——, said Mr. St. Clair, in an oracular 
ais ken ee odirey looked up at him ‘ with wonder-waiting 
ne a ed benignantly, ‘You shall have a tortoise, my boy. 
does not bite, it possesses very little feeling itality ; 
this: seee th intocsm and y little feeling or vitality ; most of 
& leita: pid, and you can carry it about in your pocket like 


But poor Godfrey departed from the presence of his parents 
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without feeling very much happier at the prospect of this unemo- 
tional consoler, and his life seemed to him as desolate as ever. 

Mary Parker, after she had left the dairy, where the head dairy- 
maid gave Godfrey a drink of new milk, took her return-way by a 
somewhat circuitous route, in order that they might pass by the 
fields and through the little wood, in the centre of which, curiously 
enough, was situated the church. The church thus romantically 
placed was of extremely ancient origin, having been erected so long 
before the invention of coaches and carriages, that it could only be 
approached by a narrow footpath which traversed the shady sur- 
rounding grove of oaks, alders, and hornbeams. Its interior, which 
had remained in precisely the same condition for several centuries, 
was well worth a visit; but as the good old English custom of keep- 
ing churches hermetically sealed and locked during weekdays pre- 
vailed here as elsewhere, Mary Parker and her young charge could 
not have entered it had they desired to do so; and they passed by 
the porch, therefore, and took their way slowly through a portion of 
the burying-ground, the boy loitering behind from time to time in 
order to add to the bunch of wild flowers which he held in his 
hand. The churchyard, ‘where the departed peasants mixed with 
clay,’ seemed, at this period, to be almost exclusively the resting- 
place of the poor; for, save that three or four of the older mont- 
ments, gray and crumbling, bore the surnames and arms of some of 
the leading local families, it was undulated only with upheaved 
osier-bound mounds, for the most part without either head-stone or 
foot-piece. Since these days, however, of which I am writing, the 
neighbouring watering-place of Southerbourne has become fashion- 
able, and visitors on the look-out for the picturesque have discovered 
this quaint little Norman church, the situation of which, embedded 
in woods, and unapproachable by wheels, delighted their cockney 
imaginations, and inspired them with the desire to baptise, marry, 
and, eventually, to bury their dead, in this romantic and secluded 
spot. In an incredibly short space of time, monument after mont- 
ment arose, garish with paint and gilding, and looking for all the 
world like so many gaudy mushrooms; here may be seen, now, 
every species of modern funereal decoration—cruciform, pasty-form, 
castellated,—priggish urns, reminding the beholder of soup-tureens, 
and smart polished obelisks of shining red granite, which shoot up 
pertly, amongst many another vulgar emblem of death and immor- 
tality. A master-stonemason, with his men, has established himself 
in a temporary shed hard by, where he turns off prim fashionable 
tombstones by the dozen; and were it not that 


‘The grave’s mouth laughs unto derision 
Desire and dread, and dream and vision, 
Delight of heaven and sorrow of hell,’ 
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and that the dead possess 


‘No place for sound within their hearing,’ 
the whirring of circular saws, the hammering of mallets, and the 
scratching and chipping of chisels, together with the singing, 
whistling, and jesting of these artificers, would surely disturb the 
silent neighbours for whom they are labouring so cheerfully. But 
as yet the ruthless colony of new-dead had not invaded this quiet 
corner, or thrust their company upon its more humble occupants, 
ploughing up their monldering coffins, dispersing their garnered 
bones, and giving to this once rustic ‘ God’s acre’ all the appearance 


of a public tea-garden. 
Here, then, at this time, remote and shut away from all the 


jarring discords of the world, ‘the rude forefathers of the hamlet’ 


slept, each in his humble osier-bound bed. They were a little 
company of friends, too, could they have made answer to some 
manner of military roll-call, and many of them lay sleeping at the 
feet of their earthly masters hard by the more important tombs. 
‘Tom,’ ‘Dick,’ and ‘ Harry,’ boon companions in the tap-rooms 
of the Harrow and the Black Horse—men smock-frocked, hale and 
hearty, handy with hoe and pitchfork—wearers in life of the low- 
crowned black-beaver hats, which are now almost obsolete, and ad- 
dressed, once, by their farm-servants as ‘ Master,’—having exchanged 
their hats for a chin-band, and their smocks, broidered in chain- 
stitch and honeycomb-pattern, for a shroud, waited here patiently ‘ in 
the blessed hope of a joyful resurrection.’ ‘ Master’ Adds, ‘ Master’ 
Gladwish, ‘ Master’ Brett, and ‘ Master’ Skinner—all great men in 
their day—slept here side by side, even as they had laboured in life, 
their resting-place unmarked by stock or stone; but Godfrey knew 
well where they were each one of them buried, although they had no 
names written over them (according to the new fashion, the initial 
letters are all painted in red); and he would often say, when he 
happened to visit the spot, pointing with his finger, ‘There's 
Master Adds, there’s Master Gladwish,’ or ‘there’s Master Brett 
that was gored by our new bull before he had chains fastened to his 
nose,’ &c.; for to him each green mound had an individuality, ‘a 
local habitation and a name,’ and Death having for him no terrors, 
he used to run over the names quite cheerfully; in fact, this was 
one of his favourite walks. 

‘The nuts grow so much bigger here in autumn than anywhere 
else,’ he remarked to Mary Parker, looking up at the hazel-bushes 
= the confines of the burying-ground, which displayed as yet only 

cir waving tassels of ‘lambs’ tails.’ ‘And look how deliciously 
green the grass is! Iam glad those poor sheep are allowed to 


— in and eat it.’ And indeed the grass was much greener here 
an in the meadows beyond. 
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‘Yes, it do look beautiful and peaceful, to be sure,’ answered 
Mary, with tears in her eyes. ‘And I do so love to see sheep and 
lambs feeding in a churchyard.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Godfrey. ‘But look what a funny little grave 
that lamb is climbing on to; just between Master Adds and Tom 
Brett ; I never saw it before.’ — 

Mary Parker was weeping now in good earnest. 

‘Don’t, Mary, don’t!’ cried the boy consolingly; ‘I am sure 
they are all very happy and comfortable here.’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know,’ she answered. ‘And they will all rise 
up some day, and be as beautiful as angels; and they are angels 
now too. Let us sit down here and rest.’ 

‘I can’t understand how they can be here and there too,’ said 
Godfrey, pointing to the clouds. 

‘Ah, but they are, dear, somehow,’ rejoined Mary Parker. 

‘I know they are there,’ said the child, again looking up. 

‘And I feel that they are here, too,’ said Mary, looking down 
sadly at the little mound. ‘ It’s all a very great mystery.’ 

‘It just fits into my back,’ Godfrey remarked, establishing him- 
self against the tiny grave. ‘ Poor little thing! I suppose it was 
a baby ?’ 

‘I suppose it was, dear,’ answered Mary, who was still weeping. 
‘Just you run on home,’ she added presently, ‘and Pll soon catch 
youup. ‘There’s the key of the gate in the wall; and in case you 
get there first, leave it ajar with a stone, and mind you don’t cross 
over the road before you’ve looked to see that there isn’t a cart 
coming.’ And with this she gave Godfrey a key, shaped something 
like a Jew’s-harp, which fitted one of the smaller entrances in the 
park-wall; for, as has been said, the dairy and the church were 

situated outside the enclosed portion of the estate. 

‘T’'ll leave these here,’ he said, as he rose to depart; and he 
placed his nosegay of nodding fox-gloves and bluebells upon the 
little mound. He was glad to have the chance of running home, 
for, child though he was, he at once perceived that Mary Parker 
was about, for some reason or another, to indulge in what women 
are wont to call ‘a good cry,’ and he was afraid that his presence 
embarrassed her. 

‘Bless you! bless you! you are a dear boy!’ she exclaimed, as 
she embraced him suddenly. ‘TI really do believe you are the best 
boy in the world.’ But Godfrey hardly heard this concluding re- 
mark, for he was already bounding off homewards with a sensation 
very much akin to one of relief. 

After leaving the churchyard he ran on for some distance 
through the wood, his mind still musing upon the great mysteries 
of life and death upon which he had just touched with Mary Parker ; 
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and as he switched the young leaves from the overhanging hazel- 
boughs, his thoughts were strangely at variance with his boyish and 
light-hearted action. . 
When he came to the stile separating the little wood from the 
high-road, he looked to the right and to the left, partly in obedience 
to the directions of his attendant, and partly in the hope of seeing 
something which might interest and perhaps surprise him; for to 
Godfrey this was a rare glimpse at the outer world, since he sel- 
dom went alone outside the gates of the extensive park, having been 
forbidden to roam about alone upon the high-roads. As he looked, 
he perceived, coming from the direction of Southerbourne, which 
was about five miles distant, a heavy four-horse wagon lumbering 
along, half hidden in a cloud of white dust. It was so far off that 
he could easily have crossed over the road before it approached 
within a dangerous distance ; but, O joy, as he looked and listened, 
a delightful tinkling sound broke on his ear, which told him that 
the wagon was drawn by ‘bell-horses,’ and he could not resist the 
temptation of waiting until he had seen it pass. He was fully pre- 
pared to cross over the road as soon as ever it was out of sight ; 
but, as Fate would have it, no sooner had it arrived opposite the 
stile, than the carter, with many exclamations, adjurations, and 
crackings of his whip, understood only by his handsome, iron-gray, 
scarlet-tasselled team, stopped the wagon, which was filled full 
of new hop-poles, and began to remedy something which had gone 
amiss with the harness of one of the leaders. In this carter, God- 
frey at once recognised an old friend — Abel Reynolds, now in 
the service of Sir Peckham Hickathrift, but who had been born 
and bred on the Dallingridge estate; and, upon glancing down 
at the side of the wagon near to where the drag was suspended, 
he read, sure enough, in white letters on a blue ground, the words 
‘Sir Thomas Peckham Hickathrift, Baronet, M.P., Poynings Abbey,’ 
and then followed the names of the post-town and the county. 
This fully accounted for the deep-mouthed bells; for it was the 
custom in this part of England, as it may be, perhaps, elsewhere, 
for the owners of abbey lands to decorate their teams with bells and 
tassels, in the merry sound of which Godfrey delighted. 
2 Abel Reynolds, who was a fine hale young wagoner in a smock- 
ae corduroy trousers tied round the knees with string, and a 
ack-beaver hat, the brim of which looked as though it had been 
— by rats, had just relighted his pipe previous to starting, 
ag Perceiving Godfrey, he greeted him respectfully, at the same 
, asking whether he could give him ‘a ride.’ 
me — : — there,’ said he; and he pointed to some one 
cas edded amongst the hop-poles, and whom the boy had 
yet remarked. He glanced up now, and saw, seated in a 
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cleft towards the further side of the wagon, a very strange-looking 
little girl, holding in her arms a beautiful white cat. Godfrey 
never knew whether it was the remarkable countenance of this 
little girl, or an irresistible desire to pat the white cat, which 
made him fling to the winds Mary Parker’s recent injunctions, and 
brave the probable displeasure of his parents, by availing himself 
of the carter’s polite offer. Certain it is, that he had climbed 
nimbly in at the back of the wagon before the carter had time to 
assist him. Crack went the brass-mounted whip; once again were 
exclamations and adjurations uttered by the wagoner, but with a 
different meaning now, for off went the powerful iron-gray horses, 
the merry sound of their jangling bells delighting the heart of God- 
frey, who found himself sitting quite close to the little girl with the 
white cat. She had at first seemed surprised, and almost fright- 
ened, at his sudden appearance ; but this expression on her face soon 
yielded to one of calm indifference, very unusual in so young a child, 
and she continued to stroke and fondle her cat in dignified silence. 

‘Put me down at the next lodge-gate, please,’ Godfrey had 
said to the carter upon climbing into the wagon. He began to 
wonder now what he should say to the strange little girl, and he 
commenced looking her over attentively, with the view of judging, 
if possible, from her appearance, what subjects would be likely to 
interest her. 

But now a great surprise awaited him. 

This little girl, who, with her pretty face and shoulders pro- 
truding from amongst the hop-poles, had seemed to him to resemble 
some beautiful fairy princess, was, now that he came to examine her 
carefully, only meanly and poorly clad, or rather, she could scarcely be 
said to be clad at all, for the flimsy skirt she wore was so short and 
tattered that it hardly descended to her knees. Her feet and legs 
were bare, and her hair, which was long and wavy, was left to hang 
loose about her naked sunburnt shoulders, seemingly little kempt or 
eared for. In fact, everything about her whole dress, or rather wn- 
dress, led him to suppose that she was merely some poor little 
beggar-maid, whom the good-natured Abel was conveying out of 
charity upon some part of her foot-sore journey, and to whom he 
might himself appear quite in the light ofa young Cophetua,—whence, 
perhaps, her look of mingled terror and surprise when he had first of 
all leapt into the place beside her. With this notion, he was just 
on the point of searching in his pockets for some small change, when 
the strange look of indifference and dignity in her dark eyes caused 
him to hesitate, and he resolved, before committing himself, to ques- 
tion her a little, hoping to find out, in the course of conversation, 
who and what she was. 


Children are often far more shy and self-conscious than their 
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elders; and it was, therefore, not without considerable inward 
emotion that Godfrey, having decided upon breaking the ice, de- 
manded politely of his little companion whether she would give 
him permission to stroke her cat. 

‘Yes, you may stroke him,’ the little girl answered, in a very 
entle and refined tone of voice. ‘He likes to be scratched just 
above his tail and over his eyebrows ;’ and she lifted the white cat 
on to Godfrey’s knees. 

‘How old are you?’ he inquired now, very much emboldened 
by the kind manner of the little girl. 

‘Iam eight and a half,’ she answered. ‘ How old are you?’ 

‘I shall be thirteen next month,—my birthday is on the thir- 
teenth.’ 

‘Mine is on the thirteenth too,’ said the little girl, ‘ only of a 
different month. That is an odd coincidence, is it not ?’ 

‘Yes; you use very fine words for your age,’ said the boy, 
smiling. He felt now as if they had been friends for a long time. 

‘I live with grown-up people, and I always read grown-up books, 
—perhaps that is the reason. I suppose most children are very 
babyish ?’ | 

‘I don’t know many,’ answered Godfrey. ‘I haven’t got any 
brothers or sisters. You are the only little girl I have ever seen 
close, except... except...’ he added, after a pause, ‘ quite common 
children, you know.’ 

‘I have no brothers or sisters either,’ remarked the little girl. 
‘ Another coincidence !’ 

‘Yes; I am sure we ought to be friends. And now, do tell 
me, where do you live, and what is your name ?” 
‘My name is ‘‘ Sophy,”’’ answered she, ‘and I live there,’ point- 
ing to a distant belt of fir-trees which looked black against the pink 
evening sky. ‘At least, that is the rookery at Sir Peckham 
Hickathrift’s,—the nearest place to my home that you can see 
from here,-—my home is rather too low down for you to see,—it 
is between there and here; and now, where do you live yourself ?” 

‘I’m afraid I’m very near indeed to my home,’ said Godfrey 
sadly. ‘In fact, we are driving just outside the wall of it. I 
wish, I’m sure, it was further off. I shall have to get down 
directly at that lodge-gate ;’ and he could not help heaving a sigh. 
“ As he said this a very strange expression came over the face of 
— companion. It was a look of mingled horror and astonish- 
See: ou live there!’ she repeated excitedly. ‘O, how dreadful! 

you come from the enemy’s country !’ 


‘ Where is ‘“‘ the enemv’ try’? 9? ° 
Nrcapalsneare acl ys country’ ?’ the boy asked, opening 
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‘There,—here, inside this very wall!’ answered little Sophy, 
waving her bare arms towards the boundary of Dallingridge Park, 
‘We have a terrible border-feud with them. Haven’t you heard 
about it ?’ 

‘About what ?’ asked the boy, very much bewildered. 

‘The feud ;—I sometimes make incursions across the frontier 
from the other side, but I go, of course, always armed to the teeth, 
It’s very romantic and exciting.’ 

‘So I should think it must be... but, O dear, here we are at 
the lodge-gate! I’m so sorry, just as you were going to tell me 
about something so interesting!’ And indeed this strange little 
girl, although so much younger than himself, had begun to interest 
him already. He waited for the wagon to come to a stand- 
still before he tore himself from Sophy’s side; but, as either 
good or ill luck would have it, Abel Reynolds seemed to have for- 
gotten all about his instructions, and the gray bell-horses went 
steadily on until they had passed the lodge-gate. Godfrey’s heart 
failed him; and yet he thought, at last, that he had better call out 
to him to stop, and he was about to begin saying good-bye to 
Sophy, when she interrupted him by exclaiming, 

‘ He hasn’t stopped there of his own accord, so let him go on. 
It is kismet.’ 

‘ And what is that ?’ asked Godfrey, who had never heard the 
word before. 

‘It is a part of our religion,’ answered the little girl, ‘ and it 
means that it was meant by the Fates that Abel Reynolds should 
go on.’ 

‘IT am really very glad he didn’t stop,’ said the boy, his con- 
science quieted by his companion’s positive manner. ‘I shall go 
on now as far as the Black Horse, and then run home by the high 
mushroom-fields by Great Stillingfleet.’ 

‘Do you ever miss any of your mushrooms ?’ asked his com- 
panion mysteriously. 

‘Not that I know of; but we never count them, of course. 
Why do you ask ?’ 

‘Never mind,—I won’t say,’ answered the little girl, laughing. 

‘You are very funny, and different from other people,’ said 
Godfrey, smiling also. ‘But I like you, and I hope I shall often 
See you again.’ 

‘Yes, and so do I like you,’ said little Sophy, ‘though you are 
my enemy; but then that is what very often happened in ancient 
times. I read about it in old ballads. When there were feuds and 
quarrels in families, the sons and daughters nearly always fell in 


love. The Child of Elle and Fair Emmeline fell in love, and a lot 
more.’ 
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‘Did they ? asked Godfrey; and whether it was that he 
thought the idea possible or impossible, he felt certain that he was 
blushing, and he asked hurriedly, in order to turn the subject, ‘ At 
what time do you go to bed ?’ 

‘Go to bed!’ repeated Sophy scornfully. ‘The Mussulman 
never puts himself between sheets.’ 

‘O no, of course not—I forgot!’ (for Godfrey, who was pos- 
sessed of great tact, had no wish to appear ignorant.) ‘ But are 
you a Mussulman—or perhaps,’ he added, trying to be correct, ‘I 
ought to say a ‘‘Mussulwoman” ?’ 

‘No, Iam not exactly,’ answered the little girl vaguely. ‘ Father 
says we are in reality kind of early Christians, only what makes us 
different is, that we don’t exactly believe in Christianity.’ 

‘How dreadful!’ Godfrey could not help exclaiming; and he 
was indeed very much shocked. ‘ But who do you say your prayers 
to? he added, after a moment’s hesitation. ‘In my geography it 
says a great deal about the religions of different countries,—there 
are Protestants (the only true religion, of course), Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Greek Church, Jews, Mahometans, Buddhists...’ 

‘O, pray don’t go on!’ said little Sophy impatiently. ‘TI have 
never heard of most of those long names.’ 

‘How dreadful!’ exclaimed Godfrey again. ‘And pray what 
kinds of religions have you heard of ?’ 

‘I have heard people speak of Deists, Atheists, Gnostics, and 
Agnostics, and the followers of the Prophet,’ answered the little 
girl, ‘And father says that though we go a great deal by the 
Koran, we can’t be exactly considered to belong to any religion at 
all; but on the whole he says he thinks we may best describe our- 
selves as Agnostics, or else as early Christians.’ 

‘OQ, really!’ answered Godfrey, somewhat mystified. ‘ And 
who do you say your prayers to? . . . I suppose to “* Agnostic,” ’ 
he added, with a sudden ‘ happy thought.’ | 

‘No, you stupid ! I never say my prayers to anybody. Father 
says it doesn’t at all matter, so long as one does right.’ 

‘I don’t believe there ever was such a god as ‘* Agnostic,” ’ 
Godfrey remarked musingly, going over in his mind the names of 
most of the mythological deities he remembered. ‘No, I’m quite 
sure there wasn’t any such a god anywhere.’ 
¢. can’t argue with you,’ said the little girl, with quiet dignity. 
a said that I shouldn’t meet many people of our religion, 

— we are living amongst idolaters.’ 
What a shame of your father !’ exclaimed Godfrey ; ‘just as if 
we were the savages that ate up Captain Cook!’ he added indig- 
aaa » Still thinking of his geography. 
Well, they were quite right to eat him,’ said the little girl. 
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‘I should have eaten him myself. Father says the pale-faces only 
introduce smallpox and fire-water amongst the poor savages and 
red Indians. How would you like people to come to your country 
and take it away, and give you instead only glass beads and illnesses, 
and horrid things to drink ?’ 

‘Captain Cook would have introduced the Bible,’ answered 
Godfrey, with solemnity. 

‘Yes, I daresay he would,’ rejoined Sophy, with some warmth, 
‘Well, how would you like people to take your country, and intro. 
duce the smallpox, and the Bible, and gin, and brandy, and glass 
beads ?’ 

‘The Bible ought not to be spoken of with those things.  Itis 
a book, and a very, very good one.’ 

‘O, is it?’ said the little girl carelessly. ‘I’ve never read 
it.’ 

‘ Never read the Bible, and never said your prayers ! O Sophy!’ 
and for the first time he called her by her name. 

‘Father says he wouldn’t have me read it on any account, till] 
am older; but when I’m grown up, I shall read that and several 
other books I mayn’t read now. I have my books given out to me 
to read; but I read others as well. I can read French books,’ she 
added proudly. 

‘You seem to be wonderfully clever for your age, to knowa 
great many things, but you ought to know others aswell; . . . you 
ought really to read the Bible... .’ 

He would have said more, feeling as though the mantle of the 
late Captain Cook had descended upon him, had not Sophy inter- 
rupted him somewhat sharply by exclaiming : 

‘Really, from the way you talk, one would think the Bible was | 
the most wonderful book in the whole world !’ 

‘QO, so it is,’ responded the boy eagerly. ‘ It reallyis / Every- 
body says so! Doreadit! Mr. Pettigrew says that if we don’t, 
we shall go to hell! I will lend it to you.’ 

‘How can I do what father would not like ?’ asked the little 
girl simply. 

A new light now broke in upon Godfrey ; but he did not know 
exactly how to put it into words. He had been much struck at first 
with his little companion’s remarkable appearance : her large lustrous | 
eyes, her unusually thick and curling hair, and the sunburnt hue of 
her complexion. He now fancied that he could account for this, a8 
well as for her father’s peculiar ideas. 

‘Is your father a white gentleman ?’ he asked, having arranged 
his words in a manner that would not, he fancied, give offence. 
some illustrious Oriental or noble savage, he felt he could readily 
forgive these heterodox opinions. 
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‘No,’ answered Sophy, after taking a good look at her com- 
panion, ‘ my father is not quite white.’ 

‘Ah, I thought not!’ Everything seemed clear to Godfrey 
ie He is a kind of light-pink colour, like you,’ said Sophy, who 
had been brought up in the practice of an unswerving truthfulness. 

‘0! was all Godfrey ventured to exclaim in reply, for he could 
not help experiencing a sense of disappointment; and at this mo- 
ment the wagon drew up in front of the Black Horse. 

Here Abel Reynolds had a tankard of ale brought out to him by 
the barmaid, whilst his gray horses quenched their thirst at the 
wooden trough under the sign-post, which bore the rough portraiture 
of their sable relative. 

Just as Godfrey was bidding his little companion an affectionate 
farewell, an old and valued friend of his own came staggering out of 
the inn-door. This was no other than John McBean, who, having 
a ‘wee drap’ in his ‘ee,’ was walking rather unsteadily. Upon 
perceiving the two children, however, he seemed to become suddenly 
sober, and, to the astonishment of them both, he laid hold at once 
of Godfrey with a herculean grasp, and lifted him by the coat- 
collar out over the back of the wagon, as though he had been a 
kitten! The boy was too surprised at first to remonstrate; and 
before he had recovered his self-possession John McBean had hurried 
him through the white gate at the back of the inn, leading to the 
high meadows where the mushrooms grew in the autumn. But, 
first of all, he had shaken his fist menacingly at the profile of the 
wagoner, which was dimly to be perceived through the diamond- 
panes of the low tap-room window, exclaiming ominously as he did 
80, in his broad Lowland Scotch, ‘ Ah, Abel Reynolds, man! It'll 
be an ill day’s wark ye’ve done the day !’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A Rarratibe of an Animprobed Success. 





WE were an enterprising college at Brasenose five-and-thirty years 
ago. B.N.C. might not be much to the fore in the class-list ; but we 
had as good oars, as skilful cross-country riders, and as prominent 
humorists as any community in Oxford, and we were reckoned ex. 
cellent hands at inventing new kinds of diversion. Legends of the 
exploits of Theodore Hook, Thomas Ingoldsby, and of Surtees F 
(the author of the immortal Jorrocks) still lingered in the college, 
and it had recently sent into the reading world two admirable 
Oxford jest-books—The Art of Pluck and Hints to Freshmen, the 
latter the composition of that most genial of writers, Canon Rey- 
nolds Hole, whose towering form had just been invested with the 
sleeves which marked the ‘new-made Baccaulere.’ Our latest per- 
formance in the way of relieving the tedium of the Lent term had 
been the institution of a fancy-dress ball in college, all the guests 
being of the sterner sex, but sundry ludicrous assumptions of female 
attire furnishing a semblance of the other element in ordinary re- 
unions. The best mimic among the undergraduates had appeared 
in lawn sleeves, and made a speech at supper in exact imitation of 
the tone and manner of the late principal, Dr. Gilbert, newly pro- 
moted to the see of Chichester; the stroke oar of our boat, a hir- | 
sute giant, had assumed the garb of a Red Indian, and made himself | 
so intolerable, as the violence of his exertions in the war-dance | 
caused the paint with which he was plentifully besmeared to dis- | 
solve, that he had been forcibly requested to retire to his wigwam. 
In fact, to the somewhat feeble standard of university fun, the whole 
thing had been a great success and an exquisite joke, and the more 
enterprising spirits in the college longed for a new field of amuse 
ment. 

It was just at this juncture that my turn came ‘to sit in the § 
Schools,’ a custom now happily abolished, which was performed it 
this wise: A certain number of undergraduates took their places 98 
audience in the room where the examination for ‘ Greats’ was held; 
and, with a brief interval for luncheon, had to retain them until the 
end of the sitting, when they became entitled to a certificate, with- 
out which they were not permitted in their turn to present them- 
selves for examination; the reason assigned for this proceedilg 
being that they should not be able to assert that they were unaware 
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of the mode of procedure in the examination schools. Although 


strict silence was the rule, and an offender incurred the risk of being 
turned out (of course losing his certificate) by a vigilant or ill- 
natured examiner, yet the tedium was so intolerable, that written 
or whispered conversations were constantly carried on; and thus I 
lided into a chat with my neighbour, a Christchurch man named 
Chilton, about our ball, and into the suggestion that theatricals 
would be better fun, and not quite impracticable, in spite of the ban 
under which in those days they were known to labour. ‘Do you 
know Talfourd, of the ‘‘ House’’?’ that being the term by which 
Christchurch men (Gdis Christi Alumni) designated their college. 
On my replying that I did not, an invitation to meet him, and 
hear a burlesque he was writing, followed in due course; and I 
made the acquaintance of that most enthusiastic dramatist, Frank 
Talfourd, and heard the first draft of his now well-known Macbeth 
Travestie. 

It was soon arranged that we should get it up for performance 
at the forthcoming Henley Regatta, and a consultation upon 
a company to perform it ensued. The author admitted that he 
had written Lady Macbeth for himself, and meant to act the 
part; but was anxious to have a good Macbeth, who could sing 
well, to support his dramatic, and supplement his somewhat ques- 
tionable vocal, exertions. I fortunately remembered a house in 
Gower-street, where a boy-friend of mine used to perform the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream with little dressed dolls on a toy-stage with 
the assistance of his sisters, and at once volunteered to write to 
Sam Brandram of Trinity, who had just passed his Schools, to come 
up and act with us. The other dramatis persone were sustained 
by an extremely scratch company, hardly one of whom had ever 
made an essay at acting—selected therefore for all manner of rea- 
Sons, as, for instance, one excellent country gentleman (who has 
come forward more than once of late years as a parliamentary candi- 
date in the Liberal interest), who was promoted to the réle of First 
Witch in consideration of his rooms in Brasenose being, from their 
81ze and remoteness, eminently suitable for rehearsals. The most 
acne and conspicuous figure of all was the representative of 
: : — of Banquo’s assassins, ‘ Paddy’ Nicholson—afterwards 
i and author of sundry grave works on the currency ques- 
poe en the hugest and rowdiest of Irish undergraduates. He 
oe a rehearse, he declared, except in his stocking-feet. No 

Who was present will easily forget the dismay of our prompter, 


a little man fr 
Paddy procee 


Bpeech. He 
with 


om Drury Lane, recommended by W. H. Payne, when 
ded to deliver an entirely new version of his principal 
: had armed himself with a huge blunderbus or trabaco, 
veral barrels ; and upon the prompter venturing to interfere, 
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he turned and took deliberate aim at him with the firearm, and cop. 
tinued, in a more stentorian tone than usual, 


‘The young bhoy, benath the moon’s pale light, 
The turf I lit my poipe with sees, 
And says, I scent tabaccky in the breeze. 
Come on, says Banquo, I don’t care a curse ! 
The son replies, Go, father, and fare worse.’ 


I need hardly add that he was permitted to use the Hibernian 
version. But the eccentricities of some of our recruits were much 
more embarrassing on the night of representation ; for instance—I 
was Rosse, and shared the stage management with Talfourd—a 
despairing voice suddenly burst on my ear: ‘ That wretch W— has 
got screwed, and vows he won’t go on without a sword’—as the 
Gentlewoman forsooth—and a dirk had to be assigned to the fair 
creature before the sleep-walking scene could be presented. In 
spite of all this—and of the most amazingly shabby scenery, dug out 


of a broken shed in Clare Market, and such an orchestra !—the per- 1 


formance was a great success. Brandram and Talfourd of course 
were excellent ; and so was Winter of B.N.C., a man whose adumir- 
able sketches of Eton and Oxford are the ornament of many an 
English squire’s or parson’s study to this day. He was rowing in 
the ’Varsity boat, and shouts of delight greeted his appearance in 
the combat scene as Macduff, his helmet having been mislaid, in 























the well-known hard straw and broad blue ribbon of the Oxford | 


eight. He was a good fencer too, and his combat with Macbeth 
went off with immense spirit. Bombastes Furioso was the atfter- 
piece, with Talfourd as Bombastes ; Johnston, the King ; Brandram, 
Fusbos; and the writer, Distaffina. One more incident deserves 
record in connection with this 17th June 1847. We closed the 
first act, after the appearance of the whole corps dramatique in their 
night-gear with chamber-candlesticks, and the chorus and dance 
which ensued, by a tableau modelled on the then famous print of the 
pas de quatre, in which Taglioni and other stars of the ballet were 
represented—Macbeth and his consort, Macduff and Rosse, being 
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the four central figures. I was desirous of having a reminiscence | 


of the play, and I took a very crude sketch to ‘ Sugary’ Thompson, 
the printseller of Oxford, for him to get a drawing made for me. 


In due course I received a very spirited coloured sketch, and in the 


corner was the name of the artist: ‘A promising young man,’ ob- 
served Thompson (named G. A. Sala). I gave the drawing to Tal- 
fourd when I left Oxford, and would give a trifle to recover it now. 


__ During the winter of 1847 Brandram and the two Talfourds, i 
with several of their friends, among whom I was numbered, gave | 


several performances at the judge’s house in Russell-square, the 
pieces being Talfourd pére’s tragedy of Jon and his son’s Macbeth 
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Travestieé. On more than one of these occasions a most brilliant 
audience approved our efforts : chief justices and chief barons and 
other legal friends of the host mingled with literary men like 
Dickens and Albert Smith, and artists like Leech and the Keeleys. 
I was not there on the night when Serjeant Talfourd—as he was 
then—essayed to act Adrastus, and signally failed to realise his own 
conception ; but I was one of the performers on a night recorded by 
Crabb Robinson, when the diarist with prescient judgment picks 
out ‘ one Brandon, an Oxford man,’ for high approval and promise 
of distinction in the histrionic field. 

In consequence we all returned to Oxford in the summer full of 
great ideas for the ‘ Oxford Dramatic Amateurs,’ as we began to 
call ourselves. Of course, the programme for Henley was the same 
as our winter one; but the character of Ianthe in the tragedy, 
which had been sustained by Miss Ely in Russell-square, had to be 
transferred to a male representative, whom we found in a West- 
minster schoolfellow of mine, R. M. Preston, whose make-up and 
elocution were equally commendable. But we had several unlucky 
accidents. The Archdeacon of Buckingham (Cust of B.N.C. in 
those days) will forgive me for reminding him that he deserted us 
for a Queen’s ball, leaving his part of the Don to be read by G. W. 
Latham, who was not, under the circumstances, quite a satisfactory 
representative of the part. Then our wardrobe was very shady 
indeed: Austin and I, who played Ion’s two fellow-conspirators, 
had but one pair of sandals between us, about which we squabbled 
all the while we were off the stage. But the second night the 
most ludicrous finale took place. The play ends by Ion, who has 
slain himself to appease the anger of the gods, hearing the 
messenger announce that the plague is stayed, raising himself for a 
moment and exclaiming, ‘ The offering is accepted; all is well !’ 
Our messenger was no actor, though a most popular fellow, and 
generally required to be pushed on after his cue had been 
delivered. On this night he totally lost his presence of mind, and 
regardless of the frantic whispers of the prompter, blurted out, 
‘The people have got well of the disease!’ The corpse of Ion 
quivered with irrepressible laughter, and down went the curtain. 

But the accident which was most to be lamented arose in a 
measure through my fault, in this wise. I had a servant, Adam 
by name, a vast favourite with my undergraduate friends, a bit of a 
character, and, alas, a bit of a tippler also. He was set to act as 
checktaker at the top of the stairs which led to the loft or long 
ee which served as our theatre, as well as a place of wor- 
ship for some heterodox denomination on Sundays. Just as I was 


ay for the first piece I heard a horrible din of voices and scuffing, 


’ moment one of our managers appeared in mingled amuse- 
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ment and wrath. The Mayor of Henley had obtained from me a 
free admission for self and party; but on presenting my order had 
been promptly denied admission by Adam, doubly vigilant and con. 
sequential in consequence of many friendly drinks round, which had 
been going on in honour of some Oxford victory; and after a brisk 
altercation the affair had culminated by Adam knocking his worship 
dowun-stairs, an act hardly to be condoned even by the abject apology 
immediately proffered. It might be the result of the fracas that we 
never played at Henley again, a fact much to be regretted, as the 
drive from Oxford was delightful, especially on a drag, or behind a 
tandem, with a load of choice spirits. If any of us wanted to go 
down on theatrical business we seldom lacked a volunteer coachman, 
I remember Charles Hanbury (Hanbury Lennox), Paddy Dungarvan 
(Lord Cork), John Severne (now member for Shropshire), poor Mark 
Southwell (who died in Canada), and ‘ Cherry’ Angell, all acting at 
one time or other in that capacity. But though Henley was aban- 
doned, we did not feel disposed to break up our alliance; in fact, 
we soared a little higher at first, by taking ‘ Miss Kelly’s’ (the 
Royalty) Theatre for the night of the University Boat-race of 1849, 
where we did the everlasting Macbeth Travestie again, preceded by 
a drama the very name of which I have forgotten, the characters 
being sustained by Brandram, another friend of Talfourd’s, and 
Mrs. Stirling; Box and Cox—Brandram and Talfourd again, with 
the writer as Bouncer; and a scene from Othello for the two Talfourds. 
The burlesque was really good; Morgan John O’Connell as the 
sleepy porter of Macbeth’s castle was inimitable, and ‘Joe’ Col- 
quhoun an excellent Duncan. But it was the last combined per- 
formance of the old stagers. An attempt to get up a company for 
Henley that year failed, though, I see, a rehearsal was held of the 
Thumping Legacy, with a gentleman not unknown to the Editor of 
Time as Jerry (he was paying a visit in Oxford), Charles Kegan 
Paul as Rosetta, and Southwell as the smuggler. However, better 
success attended a proposal to perform at Maidenhead, where we dida 
farce of Talfourd’s called, I think, Number 14; Box and Coz, the 
two Talfourds being the hatter and the printer (for Brandram could 
not act, and only sang ‘ Caller Herrin’’ between the pieces) ; and a8 
a finale, Reynolds Hole’s Hamlet Travestie, which was literally mur- 
dered for want of rehearsals. The first act went fairly, Murray, an 
admirable singer, doing justice to the Ghost; and the first scene of 
the second act, between Polonius (Cust) and Ophelia (the writer), 
was smooth enough; but the remainder of the piece was a scramble 
with the prompter and the property-man, and a disgraceful hash 
altogether. And this was our last exhibition. No doubt many of 
us carried our tastes into our respective spheres of action ; some of 
us have transmitted them to our children; but the O.D.A. were 
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ong the shadowy traditions of the past, and a good 
» egealingg ae before amateur theatricals established them- 
selves at either University. . 
Nevertheless, if the O.D.A. had been fortunate in meeting 
with a man of more capacity, judgment, and industry than the 
feather-headed individual who professed to manage them, and who 
pens these lines, they might, considering the unquestionable talent 
they embodied, have had a career: which would have outlasted, as 
well as anticipated, the A.D.C. itself, and gathered round it as 
illustrious names as those which sparkle in Mr. Burnand’s delicious 
chronicle. Only last summer I visited Henley, and found our old 
landlady still alive. ‘1 haven’t forgot you, sir,” she exclaimed ; ‘I 
often tell my: people we never had better sport than when you and 
Brandram and Talfourd used to come here.’ ; 
W. K. R. B. 





SONNETS ON COLOURS. 
SCARLET. 


O, RusH and stir and tramp of arméd strife, 
Spreading like bloodshed over moor and fell, 
Rising from rest to sound of tocsin bell, 

Calling the live to arms, the dead to life, 

Parting the child from home, the man from wife, 

So war and famine do their plunder well ; 

No touch can break the drear and dreadful spell ! 
Where erst was love, fierce rapine’s rage is rife ; 
And yet thou blamest when fair night draws near, 

With gentle hand, to shut the curtain close, 

Making e’en paupers rich with blesséd sleep ; 

Yet can we never hold thee truly dear, 

For sunset gleams at best are brief, morose, 

And oftenest bring us tears we dread to weep. 











THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION. 
By F. C. Burnanp. 





In these days, when there is a glut of idle hands waiting for some- 
thing to do, when scions of the aristocracy are glad to go in for 
City business, and actually into trade, it would be most satisfactory 
to be able to recognise in an intellectual occupation a profession s0 
honourable in itself as in no way to tarnish the good name, but 
rather to add to the respectability and the reputation, of those who 
might adopt it as a means of livelihood. 

There has been much talk lately of ‘the Stage as a profession.’ 
The subject became sufficiently popular, within a certain limited 
social circle, for Mr. Du Maurier to take it up as affording him an 
illustration in Punch’s Almanack, where he shows a Church-of- 
England bishop recommending his son to go on the stage, at the 
same time citing some young nobleman as an example in point. 

Whether the stage is, or ever can be, a recognised profession, is 
undoubtedly well worth consideration, not only in the particular 
interests of the dramatic art itself, but in the general interests of 
society at large. 


In treating the subject we must throw aside all sentimentality ; 
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reue from exceptional cases ; we are bound to face all 

“i yet boldly, honestly, and practically; to call a spade a 
de, when we necessarily come across that implement, which, be 
- 4 in its favour, is used in the groundwork of all cultivation ; and 
yr being led off into any side-issues, or yielding a point here 
id a point there out of mere personal complaisance or private con- 
sideration, let us do our best to give plain straightforward answers to 
the plain straightforward questions, viz. (1) Is the stage a profes- 
sion at all? (2) Can the stage ever be ‘ recognised’ as a legitimate 

ion? 

me een suppose a conversation in any circle of ordinary English 
society. I emphasise ‘ ordinary,’ meaning thereby a mixture of 
‘well-to-do’ and what are generally called ‘ well-educated’ persons, 
—i.e. persons who have been at good private schools, or at public 
schools and universities,—and less notably well-educated persons, 
who have not had ‘the advantages of a university education,’ 
and who have gone into harness earlier than their more fortunate 
friends. A question is asked as to what the Earl of Bareacres’ boys 
are doing. We'll suppose every one to be perfectly aware that the 
eldest, Lord Nofield, was in the Guards, and is now in Parliament. 

‘The second, Alwyn,’ says some one, ‘is at the Bar.’ 

‘Doing very well,’ observes somebody. ‘ He’ll probably go in 
for Parliament.’ 

‘What’s Lennox—that’s the third one—doing ?’ asks a friend. 

‘He took the family living. He married precious well too.’ 

‘And Vivian ?’ asks somebody. 

‘Vivian ?’ returns the informant. ‘O, he went into Drossmore 
& Lucre’s, the stockbrokers ; brought them in a first-rate connec- 
tion. The Montechilds, Rothsmids, & Goldfiores sent them all 
their business. Ah, Vivian must be a very rich man. He married 
Lady Dorothea Sawdust.’ 

‘And the youngest of the lot, Allan Nofield, what’s he doing ?” 

‘Well,’ replies the informant, shaking his head dubiously, ‘ he’s 
taken to the stage.’ 

His auditory shudders, perceptibly. To judge by the coun- 
tenances, the general feeling about the Hon. Allan, not expressed, 
but implied, is, ‘Gone on the stage, has he? Then the sooner 
he’s locked up in Hanwell, the better.’ 

After a pause, some one repeats, ‘Gone on the stage!’ and 
then inquires, ‘ What does the family say to it ?’ 

‘Well, his father can only make him a small allowance; and I 
Suppose he thinks, that, by letting him have his way, he’ll be dis- 
gusted, give it up, and take to something more—more polid.’ 


‘Has he gone on the stage under his own name?’ asks some- 
body else, deeply interested. 
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‘O, of course not,’ is the answer; ‘he calls himself Allen, | 
think ; but I don’t know where he is, or what he’s doing.’ 

This is a fair representation of the way in which such announce. 
ments would be received by an ordinarily mixed society. 

That the young men should become soldiers, barristers, clergy. 
men, or stockbrokers astonishes no one. No question arises ag 
to whether Lennox, the third son, retained his own name when he 
adopted the ecclesiastical profession and took the family living, nor 
even when Vivian, the fourth son, was the first of his noble race to 
attempt commerce as a means of subsistence, and enter the house 
of a well-known firm of stockbrokers. 

But when the youngest evinces a taste for the dramatic art, 
and goes ‘on the stage, it is hoped by every one that he will conceal 
the fact from the world by appearing under another name, so as 
not to entail disgrace on his aristocratic connections, and bring my 
Lord Bareacres’ bald head with sorrow to the grave. 

From the social circle, in which the above conversation is sup- 
posed to occur, I carefully exclude all those amateur actors whose 
lifelong regret it is that they did not go on the stage, and whose 
highest happiness is to be intimate with actors off the stage—to 
‘know them at home,’ as the Etonian boy used to say—and who 
are acquainted with a few exceptional ‘ professionals ;’ also I 
exclude those esthetic gushers, who would sacrifice everything, 
except personal convenience, ease, and comfort, to pose as patrons 
of any form of art; also I except from this social circle those 
whose elevated rank renders their public patronage an acknowledged 
benefit, and their private friendliness a courteous condescension, 
and to whom, practically, all professions are pretty much alike, and 
whose opinion would be only really valuable in a case of strong 
personal interest. 

Substituting Smith for Lord Bareacres, and Jack, Tom, and 
Harry for Allan, Vivian, and Alwyn, and laying our scene in an 
upper-middle class, or lower (not lowest) middle class, the remarks 
will be the same, only stronger. 

I omit entirely the clerical element of the Establishment and 
of Dissent. Strange as it may seem to many, the Roman Catholic 
clergy, forbidden, only as a matter of discipline, to visit theatrical 
exhibitions in their own dioceses, are the last to discourage 
any young man from adopting the stage as a profession, if the 
motive of his choice be thoroughly honest. This is my personal 
experience as far as the secular clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church are concerned. I omit, however, the clerical element for or 
against in this discussion; though to puritanical bias the suspicion 
with which the stage is regarded is mainly due. 

Sectarianism has been invariably hostile to the stage. The 
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her highest official representatives, has, at various times, 


h, b 
pcr te ina encouraged dramatic art. The first of Italian come- 


dians that ever entered France were esteemed for their piety, were 
regular in their duties, and their tone, indeed, was that of a religious 
community. Time went on, primitive fervour evaporated, the stage 
became popular and corrupt, actors vagabondised, ridiculed the 


clergy, and provoked the bigotry of hot-headed fanatics and Phari- 
sees, who are to be found in all countries, Catholic or Protestant, 
and who, detesting the actor living, refused him Christian burial 
when dead. Bigotry in Italy, I believe, never reached this point ; 
but the disfavour in which the practice of the actor’s art (not to call it 
just now a profession) has been so long held by those who are ordi- 
narily ignorant of theatrical matters, is undoubtedly due to the tra- 
ditional prejudice of early religious, or so mis-called religious, 
training, no matter in what form of Christianity they had been 
brought up. 

It may be safely said, that the grocer and the grocer’s family, 
and his relations, and the reverend gentleman whom they ‘ sit under’ 
in chapel, will be as much scandalised and disgusted at the notion 
of any son of his going off and becoming an actor, as would be Lord 
and Lady Bareacres and family, and their relatives by marriage, the 
Bishop of Barchester, or as would be Mr. Smith of Lothbury and 
Hyde Park-gardens, and his family, and his parson, who occasion- 
ally dines with him, and gives advice about the boys at Eton or 
Harrow, if one of their family actually went on the stage. 

The grocer, Lord Bareacres, and the Smiths would all insist 
on young grocer, or the Hon. Allan Nofield, or Smith junior adopt- 
ing another name, so as ‘ not to disgrace the family.’ 

Do they wish him to conceal his identity if he adopt the Bar, 
the Church, the army, or the navy, unless he enlist in either of 
these two last sub rosa ? : 

The young man who goes on the stage generally, proprio motu, 
changes his name, no matter to what grade of society he belongs. 
I admit that Mr. Jinks, the conceited draper’s assistant, who, after 
spouting among some foolish amateurs of his own calibre—Snout, 
the joiner, &c.—cuts the shop for the stage, and assumes the name 
of Montmorency, advances himself a step—only temporarily, alas— 
in his own estimation, and that of his admiring friends. But his 
respectable family, good, honest, hard-working people, write him 
down an ass, and, in nine cases out of ten, are correct in their esti- 
If he were not an ass, he would not have called himself 
egg His case need not occupy our attention, though 

m the view taken of it by his immediate relatives it is probably 
aN instance in point. 


Suffice it, that, as a rule, the actor does change his name, and 
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is expected to change his name, out of deference to the feelings of 
his family. This does not say much for the estimation in which 
‘the stage as a profession’ is popularly held. 

That this is so, and has been so in the past, is the complaint 
that will be found in all the writings of those most favourable to, 
and most deeply interested in, the stage, whose defence, at the best, 
is but an apology. In the preface to the History of the Green. 
room (1798) the author speaks of ‘ that austere and illiberal preju. 
dice which banishes from the stage men of respectable birth and 
situation, almost exclusively places the origin of actors in the lowest 
orders of society.’ 

The ‘almost’ is indeed a saving clause, as it would be difficult 
to prove that even a large minority of those who have risen to any 
eminence as actors have had their origin in the ‘ lowest orders of 
society.’ The best actors have mostly come from that very large 
class which is best generalised as the middle; but it is rare to find 
young men going on the stage with their parents’ consent, even 
when those parents have themselves achieved a position as actors, 
Of course I confine my observations entirely to my own country. 
The greatest actors have entertained a strong prejudice against 
their children going on the stage. The history of John Bannister 
seems to be one of the exceptions; but they are not many. 
For examples in point I refer my reader to individual biographies, 
which may be selected for the purpose at haphazard, and to the 
LTaves of the Players, the History of the Greenroom, &c. Some 
of those who became most celebrated literally ‘ bolted’ from home, 
and, joining strolling companies, played in barns about the country. 
Munden’s career is typical. 

Now on a parallel with this it may be advanced that some of 
our greatest lawyers arose from a very humble origin. True; but 
the lawyer’s clerk who swept out the office to commence with, 
and became Lord Chancellor of England to finish with—did he 
change his name when he went to the Bar, as he in all probability 
would have done had he quitted the clerk’s desk for the footlights? 
His name was ultimately changed for him, but it was when he had 
won a title. And, which is still more to the point, had he not to 
be specially educated for the profession? And are not certain 
important guarantees of respectability and good conduct given by 
those who stand sponsors for a youth on his entering as a member 
of one of the Inns of Court ? 

There are the recognised professions for all Englishmen who 
can attain a certain educational standard—the Church, the Army 
and Navy, the Law, and Medicine. In these no one is ashamed 
to own a relation. Of these, it is not correct to say ‘ that So-and- 
s0 adopts it as a profession,’ because in becoming a soldier, ® 
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sailor, a lawyer, @ doctor, or a clergyman, he adopts the pro- 
fegsion itself, Now, returning to the antipathy to the stage felt 
and expressed by the bulk of English society, whether we take 
our opinion from 4 generally indifferent aristocracy, from bigotry, 
or from respectability, we find a unanimous expression of repug- 
nance to seriously considering the practice of the dramatic art as 
a profession at all. This undoubtedly is the feeling in all ranks 
of society—viz. that to adopt, as a profession, a calling which is 
not, and never has been, a profession, is to throw down an auda- 
cious defiance to the established order of things, and to claim for 
the actor, as his due, a social equality with the barrister, the 
doctor, the naval and military officer, and the clergyman. The 
important question for all to consider is, Can the practice of the 
actor’s art—i.e. can the stage—claim for itself, de jure and de 
facto, the position held by the recognised professions ? 

Let it be taken for granted that we are all agreed on the advan- 
tage, from a monetary point of view, of ‘ establishing’ the stage, and 
proving its right to rank among, or on an equality with, the recog- 
nised professions. Let us therefore put the question of pecuniary 
benefit out of sight, lest our wish jeopardise our impartiality. 

And in speaking thus about the stage, the cause of art gener- 
ally, ‘as a profession,’ is under discussion; for there are no difficulties 
involved in the practice of music, painting, or sculpture, which do 
not present themselves, in a peculiarly intensified form, to those who 
would follow the career of an actor. The case for the stage once 
made out satisfactorily, the others go with it. 

The very general prejudice against the stage being admitted, 
in whose power is it to remove it ? 

To adopt the stage as a profession means to practise the art 
of acting not merely as a pastime for oneself, and perhaps for the 
amusement of others, but only for the entertainment of the public, 
who pay the actor for his trouble, and-so make his employment in 
their service furnish him with the means of living. ‘Give me a 
song,’ says the public to the actor, ‘ and I’ll give you Your supper.’ 

_ it is one way of obtaining a livelihood; but so is the occupa- 
tion of an itinerant Punch-and-J udy man. It is not a trade; it is 
hot a profession, recognised on the same footing with the so-called 
liberal professions; it can scarcely be called a career, as that term 
1s understood in diplomacy ; and, unless the term be ignorantly or 
loosely applied, it is certainly not ‘a vocation.’ 

Pn ie curiously enough, terms his occupation ‘ the profes- 
rs ri ough it were the profession par excellence. This mode 

peaking has the defiant air of the true Bohemian ‘ T’m-as-good- 


aS-you-are-and-better-too’ type. It impli iti 
: ; plies a struggle for position 
and the necessity for self-assertion. ” ‘ 
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So, while engaged in considering the subject, let us, to gaye 
circumlocution and wearisome definition, speak of the stage ag , 
profession, and having already acknowledged the existing preju. 
dice against its respectability, let us inquire into the constitution of 
the stage itself for the causes of this prejudice, so that we may as. 
certain whether this antipathy be well grounded, fairly well grounded, 
or baseless. 

And in doing this we have to bear in mind that the stage is 
not a profession for men only. It is one of the very few that offers 
to women an intellectual and remunerative occupation. Here ig, 
great advantage and a serious objection. As some would call it, at 
once and without consideration, ‘ a very questionable advantage.’ 

At all events, the fact brings us face to face with the question 
of the profession of the stage being emphatically a social problem; 
and to society at large the question must be ultimately referred: 
before society, as judge, the cause must be argued. It is well worth 
the discussion ; and if, as junior counsel charged with the opening 
of the case—which, in effect, is an action against Society for libel— 
I can advance it one step, my time will not have been thrown 
away, nor my labour lost. I am neither so sanguine nor so self- 
confident as to suppose that, unaided, I shall win my case, and see 
the Defence throw up its brief. No; it is for the leaders to stand 
up and complete what I have commenced. 

For the present I will ask that this instalment may be accepted 
as ‘part heard,’ and that I may be permitted to resume-—and, I 
hope, conclude—my observations on the subject ‘ in our next.’ 








SONGSTERS OF THE DAY. 





No. II. THe Barp or Beauty. 


Wuere hast thou been since battlemented Troy 
Rose like a dream to thy loud-stricken lyre ? 
Why dost thou walk the common earth no more ? 
Nor lead on bigh Parnass the Muses’ choir, 
As when thy Hellas rang from shore to shore 
With harpings loud, and hymns of holy joy ? 
Well may we for thy gracious presence long : 
The fashion of the day is classic myth, 
And he must liberally deal therewith 
Who fain would sing the modern poet’s song. 


Shake from thy brow the hyacinthine locks 
That hide its ivory splendours! Let thine eyes 
Flash forth as blue-white lightnings lubricate, 
Spread sudden day through purple midnight skies, 
Or scarlet shafts of dawn illuminate 
The gray and umber of the sleeping rocks ! 
O colours and O shades of every hue, 
Plain or in combination faint or strong, 
Red, green, and yellow, black and white and blue, 
How ye assist the modern poet’s song ! 


Far-darting Phoibos, lofty Loxias 
(Since thou the glad Greek greeting well may’st hear 
That hailed thee erst in Delos the divine), 
If our late lays have leave to reach thine ear, 
Meek, myrtle-bearing, give us grace to pass 
Through the white worshippers towards thy shrine. 
O apt alliteration! how a throng 
Of self-repeating vowels and consonants, 
How lines of labials, strings of sibilants, 
Make music in the modern poet’s song ! 


I will compare thee to a fowler wight, 
Snaring the soul with magic-woven words 
Of wondrous music and divinest art ; 
Or haply I may liken, heard aright, 
Thy wingéd strains themselves to captured birds, 
Fast in the meshes of the human heart. 
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For men and things resemble what we please, 
Such arbitrary powers to bards belong ; 
And, in default of genuine similes, 
Conceits will serve the modern poet’s song. 


Come thou, our lord; the heart within us dies, 
And, faint as in a breathless land and bare, 
We take no profit of our piteous day. 
Give us to look upon thee, O most fair ; 
Appear, O sweet desire of all men’s eyes, 
Ere this dread cup of life shall pass away ! 
For vague appeals which we interpret not, 
And moody murmurs at unstated wrong, 
And aspirations for we say not what, 
Largely compose the modern poet’s song. 


Come thou, and I my stanzas will illume 
With all the hues that in the rainbow meet, 
Alliterate all letters that there are ; 
Outdo all rivals in mysterious gloom, 
Fetch metaphors like magi from afar, 
Lit by no star of meaning, to thy feet. 


For these and similar poetic tricks 


Are highly prized our master’s school among. 
O Swinburne! and O water! how ye mix, 
To constitute the modern poet’s song! 


OSCURO NILD. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXY. 


HOW YOUNG NICK FETCHED THE WRITING- MASTER. 


Tar boy remained behind the screen, as we have seen, until the 
footsteps in the passage were silent. Then he emerged from his 
hiding-place. His face was scared, though his movements, as we 
have seen, indicated joy. ‘The occasion had come, then, at last. 
This was the day, the very day, for which he had so longed—the 
day of greatness. On no other occasion could Anthony Hamblin be 
so dramatically, so usefully restored to his own people; in no other 
way could the discomfiture of Stephen be so complete. He had 
been proved to be a forger; that would be a blow to Alison, should 
the fact be told her: by Anthony’s intervention the thing might be 
hidden. He was to be the heir to the whole estate; he was to go 
away on a large annuity: very good, he would have to go on 
nothing. . 

He rapidly reviewed the arguments for immediate action, and 
then, resolved to lose no time, he slipped cautiously out of the room, 
passed with noiseless step by the doors of the two partners, and ran 
down the broad staircase. 

In the doorway he found Gilbert Yorke, who was waiting for a 
cab to take him to Clapham. 

‘Well,’ asked young Nick, with his usual twinkle, ‘have you 
found anything ? Have you got the marriage ?” 

Gilbert laughed and nodded. 

‘You shall hear all about it,’ he said, ‘in good time.’ 

‘Ah!’ replied the boy, ‘now you think you’ve been mighty 
deep, I suppose. Mark my words, Gilbert Yorke. You'll own, 
before long, that there’s one who has been deeper. Where are you 
golng now ?” 

4 am going to Clapham to tell Alison something.’ 

a — good. Yes; your exertions have been creditable, I’m 
‘ Dut my turn will come later on, and then, if you find your 


nose out of joint, don’t say I did not warn you.’ 
Gilbert laughed again. ° 


thea did I say once ?’ the boy went on, folding his arms, and 
. In, H 
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leaning against the doorpost: ‘‘‘ Just when you think everything 
is cleared up, you turn to me and I will astonish you.” That jg 
what I said. Now is everything cleared up ?’ 

‘It is. I can tell you so much. Alison will learn all from mp 
in half-an-hour. This evening there is going to be a sort of family 
council at the House.’ 

‘Ah! Please tell the partners, with my compliments—Mp, 
Nicolas Cridland’s compliments—that if they think everything jg 
cleared up, they are mightily mistaken. And as for Alison, remind 
her that the writing-master leads a happy life. Now don’t botch 
that message, young man. Give it her in full, just as I have told 
you.’ He began to look positively demoniac, dancing on the pave. 
ment, and twinkling with his pink eyes under his white eyebrows, 
‘O, ah! Yes; all cleared up. Ha! ha! O! O! what a jolly 
game it will be, to be sure!’ 

Gilbert began to think young Nick was off his head. There 
could be nothing more to know. 

‘I’m the man in the play who turns up at the last moment, and 
pardons the conspirator for love of the lady he wants to marry. I'm 
the man who comes home with a pocket full of money, and pays of 
the wicked lawyer. I’m the man who draws aside the curtain with 
a ‘* Houp-la! Hooray! There-you-are-and-who’d-a-thought-it ?”’ 

Then the cab came up. 

‘If you want to see larks—if you want to be taken aback as you 
never were so taken aback in all your born days before—if you want 
to see ME in the proudest moment of my life—you turn up at the 
House to-night about nine o’clock or thereabouts. O! and if you 
are going there now, you may tell the old lady that I’ve got impor- 
tant business in the City, and shall not come home to tea—that’s 
all. Ta-ta!’ 

He pulled his hat farther over his forehead, and strode out of 
Great St. Simon Apostle with as much noise and importance 3s 
boots at fourteen can produce. When he got to the end of Carmd 
Friars, he turned to see if by any chance Gilbert was following him. 
He was not. 

Then he pursued his way as rapidly as possible down Grace § 
church-street, Eastcheap, to Tower Hill, past the entrance to the § 
Docks, through Cable-street to Jubilee-road, where he knocked # § 
the door of the house in whose window was the advertisement Ff 
Mr. Hampton, Writing-master. 

Mr. Hampton was not in. He would return, perhaps, at fit 
or so, but the woman could not tell. 3 

This was extremely annoying, because, all the way along § 
Nicolas had been arranging in his own head a little drama betwee? 
himself and Anthony. He was to assume the Grand Style which 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold so much admires; he was to be calmly 
impressively judicial: he was not to argue, but to command. And 
Anthony was not to argue either, but to obey the superior will of 
the boy. Young Nick possessed a lively imagination, and really 
worked up a very fine scene, something on the lines of a well-known 
situation in Athalie, which he had been reading lately at school. 

All this was completely spoiled, because the drama was incom- 
plete without two performers, and one of them was away. 

Nicolas haunted the hot street all the afternoon, growing every 
moment more impatient, and continually losing more of the Grand 
Style, till at last there was none of it left at all. 

At five o’clock the writing-master had not returned. Then the 
boy went to the coffee-house where he had first made his wonderful 
discovery, and ordered tea, with shrimps and watercresses. He 
had great joy in the independence of this meal, but he was anxious 
to bring off his grand coup, and could not linger. After it he went 
again to the house, and, being tired of walking up and down on the 
shady side of the pavement, asked permission to wait in Mr. Hamp- 
ton’s room. 

He sat down in Anthony’s armchair, and presently, being tired, 
went fast asleep. When he awoke it was nearly eight o’clock, and 
already in the badly-lighted room it was growing dark. Before 
him stood his uncle. 

Young Nick sprang to his feet, and clutched him by the arm. 

‘T’ve been waiting for you all the afternoon,’ he cried reproach- 
fully. ‘Where have you been idling about ?’ 

‘I’ve been keeping punishment school,’ said Anthony humbly ; 
‘my turn comes once a month.’ 

‘O Lord!’ the boy ejaculated, with infinite disgust ; ‘he’s been 
keeping punishment school while I’ve been looking forhim! How- 
ever, you've come at last—sit down. Have you had your tea ?’ 

‘T've had some tea and bread-and-butter with the boys,’ 
replied his uncle. 

‘Well, you shall have some champagne and grilled chicken for 
your supper,’ the boy told him encouragingly. ‘A spread eagle 
vy champagne for supper you shall have, or I’ll know the reason 

‘What on earth do you mean ?’ 


‘Exactly what I say. The game’s finished; it is all found 


out, and you may put on your hat and come home with me as soon 
48 ever you like.’ 


‘All found out 9’ 


e a ferreted out, part made out. Gilbert Yorke had a lot 
es 4 told him by Miss Nethersole, and fished up the rest. 
not a bad sort, that young man, if he didn’t fancy himself too 
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much. I suppose I ought not to grumble because he’s cut me. oy 
with Alison. What a donkey you’ve been, uncle Anthony, to bg 
sure! What a donkey! Fancy wanting to screen uncle Stephen! 
You see I know the whole story—forged receipts, runaway marriagg 
—all. So don’t pretend any more. WHAT A DONKEY!’ 

‘It was for Alison’s sake,’ pleaded the donkey. ‘I wanted t 
save her.’ 

‘And the end of it is, that you haven’t saved her. She knows 
who her father is by this time, and might just as well have known 
before. A pretty father for a young woman who respects the fifth 
commandment.’ He looked at his watch. ‘ A quarter past eight,’ 
he said; ‘plenty of time. I told him about nine o’clock.’ 

‘You told whom ?’ 

‘Gilbert Yorke. Told him to look out for games of a most 
surprising kind at nine o’clock. Now just you listen, and don't 
say a word till I tell you to speak.’ If it was not the Grand Style, 
it was the Cocky style, which has been overlooked by critics, and is 
yet sometimes extremely effective. ‘ All you’ve got to do is to 
listen to me, and behave accordingly. Sit down.’ 

The writing-master humbly took a chair. By this time he had 
got disreputably shabby, and it was not so dark but that the con- 
dition of his boots was apparent, though the shininess of his coat- 
sleeves was partly hidden. The heels had long been down. Now 
they were gone at the toes, and chinks in the leather revealed on 
either foot a patch of white. 

‘You don’t look as if your salary was paid regularly,’ said the 
boy sternly, pointing to the boots. 

‘It’s such a very small salary,’ replied the poor man; ‘and 
eating costs such a lot. One must eat, you know. It is not alto- 
gether the profession one would choose for a son, that of writing: 
master in a private academy.’ 

‘No,’ said Nicolas, with severity ; ‘it certainly is not. How: 


ever, you can get your hat, and come away to Clapham with me, 


because that fooling is all over.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ said Mr. Hampton; ‘what should I do that for? 
Clapham? I never heard of that place. All that to me is gone and 
forgotten. Iam nothing now but a half-starved usher, and I shall 
never be anything else.’ 

‘ And Alison, is she forgotten too? What you did for her sake, 
- Anthony, five months ago, you will have to undo for her 
sake.’ 

‘Boy! tell me what has happened !’ 

Young Nick laughed. He was entire master of the whole 
situation. It belonged to him. He held the strings of Destiny: 
He was the Deus ex machind whose functions he had that very 
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morning, with contempt for the mercantile uselessness of Latin, 


infully construed. . 
He looked at his watch again. 
‘We've got a few minutes to spare.’ Then he began his narra- 


tive, of which he delivered himself slowly and with importance, 
reflecting that this would certainly be regarded ever after as the 
greatest day of his life, and desirous of leaving nothing to regret in 
its history—no shortcoming, no failure, no lack of power to rise to 
the dignity of the situation. 

‘Tt began last week, when Alison took Mrs. Duncombe—’ 

‘Mrs. Duncombe ?’ 

‘0 yes! she’s been staying with us since we found her out. 
But she was no good, and knew nothing; you took care of that. 
Your craft and subtlety about that baby, uncle Anthony, astonished 
every one. Nobody more than myself, I must own, though perhaps 
I ought to know the world by this time. : 

‘However,’ he went on, after a little pause, during which he 
shook his head in a modest depreciation of himself, ‘ that is nothing. 
Alison and Mrs. Duncombe went off to Bournemouth. Of course 
Gilbert Yorke went with them. I was not invited to go, so I stayed 
at home and took care of the old lady. We had Normandy pippins. 
Of course I suspected that something was up; and when Alison came 
back, two days later, crying and laughing both together, I was quite 
certain. Well, I listened, and I made out. They’d found out 
where Alison’s mother was buried, and taken her to see the grave. 
That was why she was crying. ‘The reason why she laughed was 
because Gilbert Yorke had begun the kissing all over again. How- 
ever, ag Alison wouldn’t wait for me, I can’t object. There’s a 
mighty lot of kissing going on now, down at the House. The old 
lady and Alison are at it all the morning, with a ‘‘O my dear! 
how glad Iam!” and “O auntie! how happy I am!” And in the 
afternoon it’s aunt Rachel’s turn. I shouldn’t care much about 
kissing aunt Rachel myself, but girls will kiss anything.’ 

‘Aunt Rachel ?’ 

Anthony Hamblin began to feel in a dream. 

‘Why, of course, Miss Nethersole. It’s raining uncles and 
— Do be quiet, and don’t interrupt; time’s getting very short.’ 
e boy considered a minute—‘ O, about the kissing. Aunt Rachel 
— Alison and takes her hand gingerly, as if she was something 
mo must ” handled, for fear of breaking, like a Richmond maid- 
onour. ‘My niece,” she says—that’s all—and kisses her on 


— a In the evening Gilbert arrives, and Alison and he go 
é garden and kiss each other in the conservatories. I know 
Where I can gt 


and and see them, and they don’t know. Then they 


come back and pretend they haven’t had their arms round each 
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other. And to think of the way that girl used to pound away aboyt 
truth and fibs, when I was a boy !’ 

‘I suppose,’ said Anthony presently, ‘ that we shall get some. 
thing coherent in time.’ 

‘It’s coming,’ replied Nick; ‘where shall I begin? After the 
Bournemouth expedition, letters and telegrams came thick from 
Gilbert, and Alison carried on in a most agitating way. Meals 
went anyhow. Several times I had to order the pudding myself, 
We knew she’d got a new aunt, and we made as much fuss over 
her as if it was a new baby. 

‘Very good. Gilbert came back, and there was a tremendous 
talking. It was then that kissing set in with such vigour. And one 
evening I heard him tell Alison that he had kept back part of the 
story, and would tell her afterwards. He has told her, I suppose, 
by this time, for I left him on his way to Clapham Common—in a 
hansom cab, if you please! I’ve got to travel on the knife-board, 
The day after, he came back; it was in the evening. Alison was 
playing, and Gilbert was sitting by her whispering soft things in her 
ear; my mother was asleep; I was beginning one of those exercises, 
‘* The letters which I have received. The letters which my cousin 
(feminine) says she has burned’’—you know—when the door opened, 
and a lady appeared. She just marched in, without being an- 
nounced. She was in black, and she had a black bag with her—a 
lady with a sharp chin, and a mouth that looked a little bit like the 
useful end of a pair of scissors. She set her eyes on me first, and 
stared. It isn’t manners, but I don’t mind it much, because it 
isn’t every day that people get a chance of seeing an Albino. Sol 
nodded to encourage her; and then she looked at the old lady, who 
was fast asleep with her mouth open; then she saw Alison, who 
rose to meet her. ‘‘ You are Alison Hamblin ?” she asked; ‘‘ you 
are more like your uncle than your father. I am your aunt, Rachel 
Nethersole. Let us try to be friends.” Then kissing set in, and 
I was introduced, and Gilbert did a lot of talking.’ 

‘ Poor Alison !’ said Anthony hoarsely. 

The boy was glad to see these signs of emotion, and turned 
his head. 

‘ You see, uncle, Miss Nethersole didn’t know everything. You 
and I know better than that.’ 

‘How do you know? What do you know ?’ 

‘I know now as much as you do,’ replied the boy. ‘ I wish I had 
known it five months ago. You and your writing-mastering !’ 

‘Does anybody else know ?’ 

‘We all know everything—except that one thing that you and 
I know. And you’ve got to tell that to-night. Let me go on. 
‘Miss Nethersole agreed to stay, and they fetched in het 
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things. Presently we had something hot—a kidney it was—for 
supper. 1 needed it. Evenings like that tell upon the strongest 
man. ‘Three women to be comforted all at once is a large order. 
Nicolas shook his white locks en philosophe, and went on: 

‘After supper—aunt Rachel did pretty well with the kidneys, 
but I had to lead the way, as usual—we all sat round, while Alisom 
held her new relation’s hand—you know their silly way—and we 
began to talk about you. The new aunt does not like you, uncle, 
and I saw her make faces while Alison and the old lady went on 
about your having been such a good man. I crammed my hand- 
kerchief in my mouth. O Jiminy! 

‘That was yesterday. And as if there wasn’t enough to tell 
you, something else more important still happened to-day. Now, 
then, listen with all your might. As it was a half-holiday I came 
up to town after dinner, to see what news there was in the City. 
Mighty little doing, as I found out from a little conversation with the 
senior clerks. However, as I was coming on to see you, I thought 
I would just drop in and look at your old room. Nobody has ever 
used it; your name is on the door; the furniture is untouched ; 
there’s your old blotting-pad, covered all over with heads in ink, in 
front of your own old chair. And there’s the cabinet with the glass 
doors; I always wondered what you kept in that cabinet, uncle. 
Once I thought it was piles of money; then I thought it must be 
skeletons ; then I thought very likely it was specimens of indigo. 
Well, to make quite sure, I opened the doors and found what it is 
you do keep there. Fie, uncle! I thought better of you. A 
decanter full of sherry and a couple of glasses! also a box of cigars, 
and half a dozen boxes of cigarettes. Call that business? When 
T had satisfied myself upon that point, I went and sat down in your 
chair, just to feel what it was like to be a rich man; and then I 
made myself a little speech, nobody being there to hear. I was 
getting along first-rate, thinking what a clever sort of a man I was 
going to turn out, when I heard footsteps; and as I didn’t wish to 
be caught, and look as much like a fool as it is possible for this 
— man to look, I nipped behind your old sereen—you remember 
- ae a =i and listened. Mean, wasn’t it ? Wait 
ag aa sae at 1 found out, then you will jump for joy—and— 
had oo was Mr. Augustus first, and then Mr. William—he’s 
ion 1g put into black on your account—and then Mr. Billiter. 

came Gilbert Yorke, looking mighty important. A regular 
tae: only they didn’t sing a hymn. While they were disposing 
Selves in attitudes round the table like head-masters before a 


caning, or like ’ 
wie ee and plenipotentates at least, in marches 
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‘ What did they want with him ?’ 

‘Now, uncle, do not interrupt. That spoils every man’s style, 
Cesar, when he was writing his Commentaries for the Third Form, 
would never allow any interruption; nor would Cornelius Ne 
when he hammered out his biographies for the Second. Mr. Augus. 
tus it was who went for him. ‘It’s all found out,” he says. 
‘* there was never any marriage, and you are the heir to the whole 
estate!” ‘‘O my gum!” said uncle Stephen, turning very red; 
‘*then I suppose you are all going to apologise, are you?” “ Devil 
a bit,” said Mr. Augustus. Are you interested now, uncle ?’ 

‘Go on, boy—go on.’ 

Anthony Hamblin was pacing the little room, showing every 
sign of agitation. 

‘ Then uncle Stephen looked surprised. ‘‘ You hardened villain!” 
says your cousin, looking like a judge on the bench, ‘‘ there was no 
marriage of your brother, but there was of yourself. And who was 
your wife? and where is your daughter ?”’ ‘‘ What daughter?” 
says Stephen. ‘‘ Alison,” says Augustus. Well, Stephen was a 
bit staggered at that, as you may suppose. ‘‘ And don’t you 
think,’’ says Augustus, ‘‘ that we are going to sit down quietly and 
see you chuck the money. Quite the other way about and contrari- 
wise. You've got to give it up, and go away on a pound a week 
for the rest of your life.’ ‘‘ AmI?’’ says Stephen. ‘‘ You are,” 
says Augustus. ‘‘ Don’t you wish you may get it?’ says Ste- 
phen. ‘‘I do,” says Augustus, ‘‘ or else—” ‘‘ Else what ?”’ says 
Stephen. ‘‘ Else,” says Augustus, ‘‘ we shall have to remind you 
of six little bits of paper bearing a dead woman’s signature. Her 
sister will prosecute for forgery—for-ge-ry, Stephen, and it means 
fourteen years’ quod, with skilly and cold water. How will you like 
that, cousin Stephen ?”” Then they all chimed in, like a chorus in 
a play, ‘‘ How will you like that, cousin Stephen ?”’ I thought of 
joining in myself, but didn’t. Stephen took it quite comfortably. 
He’s a desperate wicked chap, that Stephen. Fancy going about 
with six forgeries on your conscience—a most awful wicked chap. 
He never said he was sorry: never said he wished he hadn’t done 
it—not atall. He only growled; and then he said something about 


going abroad on a pension ; and then he put on his hat and walked 
out of the room.’ 


‘Is it possible ?’ 

‘So now you see. You ran away: you left me, your little 
comforts, and your home, in order to save Alison from finding that 
her father wasn’t you at all, but the other fellow, and from learning 
what a desperate bad lot he is. And now she will learn it all, and 
there will be the most terrific row that ever was heard of. Stephen 
Hamblin will very likely be charged with forgery—that’s a very 
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‘n¢ to happen in the family—and Alison Hamblin will 
et “ bec feaker: That’s what has been brought about 
by your running away, to say nothing of the awful expense in crape. 

Anthony stood irresolute. : 

‘What shall I do?’ he cried. ‘The very worst has come to 

s—the very thing that most I dreaded. I thought to avert this 
blow, I thought that my own death would do it. I thought that 
sorrow was better than disgrace ; and Alison has had the sorrow, 
and now will have the disgrace.’ , 

‘She need not if you will return, because then uncle Stephen 
will be coopered, and aunt Rachel can be squared. You can stop 
the prosecution. Come, uncle Anthony; they won’t mind your 

oots.’ 
‘It isn’t the boots I am thinking of,’ said Anthony gravely. 

‘Is it the feeling that you will look such an ass?’ asked the 
boy, with ready sympathy. ‘No one could look a bigger donkey— 
that’s true—if he was to try with all his might. But never mind 
that; the servants are all in mourning still—ho! ho!—and the 
old lady’s got a new cap trimmed with crape home yesterday—ho ! 
ho!—and there’s the black band round my hat—ho! ho! ho!— 
and there’s the tablet in the church—ho! ho! ho! ho! Whata 
game it will be! You'll have to pay the bill for everything but 
your own funeral. I wish we could hire a mourning-coach for us 
to go home in. I wonder if my pocket-money would run to it.’ 

The boy, who was half-hysterical by this time, broke into 
inextinguishable laughter, which naturally led to choking and to 
tears. 

‘Come, uncle Anthony.’ He wiped his eyes, and put his uncle’s 
hat on for him. ‘What a shocking bad hat!’ He took him by 
the hand, and led him unresisting into the street. ‘I’ve got three 
shillings in my pocket, that will take us to Clapham Common. We 
will walk up to the door. I will smuggle you into the study. Then 
I will go away and bring you—’ His voice broke again into a sob. 
‘Poor Alison!’ he cried; then he brushed away his tears. ‘ First 
thing you must do is to put on a pair of new boots. Any other 
man but myself would be ashamed to be seen walking in company 
with such beasts of boots. I always used to keep you respectable 
in the old time, and I mean to again, remember that.’ 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 


HOW YOUNG NICK ACHIEVED GREATNESS. 


WueEN Stephen Hamblin saw his daughter fairly out of the 
room, and got through those manifestations of joy of which we haye 
spoken, he began once more to reconsider everything. Now the 
message which Miss Nethersole sent him by means of his daughter 
was nothing short of an Evangel, a Blessed Gospel, to him. It 
relieved him at one stroke of all anxiety on the one side where his 
armour was weak; and even while he thought of the opportunenegs 
of this truly Christian message, a way occurred to him by which he 
might, even without it, face the world and challenge his enemies to 
do their worst. 

‘Augustus and the crew,’ he thought, ‘rejoiced to have that 
trump-card in reserve. They knew that I did not suspect its exist- 
ence, and was not prepared to answer it. They played it fairly well, 
considering. But not so well—no, not so well as I mean to play 
my trump-card presently. It is not only forgiveness, but justifica- 
tion.’ 

This message of Rachel’s too showed him how wrong he had 
been in his treatment of Alison. He should not have met her ap- 
proaches with coldness; he should not have received her timid 
advances with a snub: he should have welcomed her, held out his 
arms, tried at least to kiss her, and, without a murmur, should 
have submitted to any endearments which the girl might offer. To 
be sure, the style and title of daughter no more commanded his 
affection than that of niece; his heart, which had long since ceased 
to feel any warmth towards Alison’s mother, by no means leaped 
up at the meeting with Dora’s daughter. Quite the reverse. He 
felt that the whole thing was a géne; he would very much have 
preferred Alison to have continued Anthony’s daughter. 

You cannot, however, by wishing, reverse the current of affairs. 
That is an axiom in the First Book of Fate; and the wise mat 
makes the best of materials in his hands. The materials in Ste- 
phen’s hands were a girl ready to acknowledge him as her father, 
and do her best to enact the part of Christian daughter ; a sister- 
in-law who had been deeply wronged, and who, for the sake of that 


daughter, was ready to forgive and forget the past; a little knot of 


conspirators, eager to get rid of him, to push him off the scene, 1 
land him, once and for all, across the Channel. 

Very good; but one thing they had forgotten. Not only did 
Miss Nethersole forgive, which they either did not know or todk 
care not to mention, but in striking at him they would strike at 
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Alison. Yes, and at themselves ; at the family name, at every- 
thing held dear by the Hamblins. we! . 
he 

The more he turned the matter over in his mind, the more 
recame convinced that to strike the flag at once was impolitic and 
_still more—useless. A change of front was not only possible, 
7 aa this just man, ‘should I abandon what is mine 
because they threaten? What can they do ? What can they 
prove? Would they dare to try it? And since the woman sends 
me that message, why, there is nothing more to be feared. I will 
stay.’ ’ , 

After dinner he thought the thing over again, and became so 
convinced that his best course was to take advantage of Rachel 
Nethersole’s forgiving disposition, that he sent for a cab and drove 
to Clapham, to ‘my own place,’ he said to himself. ‘And I dare- 
say,’ he continued, being now very cheerful over the new prospects, 
‘T daresay that the time will come when I may endure the girl’s 
affectionate ways as Anthony used to. Pretend to like them, too. 
It’s awkward becoming a father when you least expect it. <A 
grown-up girl, too, with a temper of her own, one with whom you 
have had rows; it is a very embarrassing position, and requires a 
great deal of presence of mind. ‘This afternoon I was a fool. I’ve 
been a fool all day, I think. Things came upon me too unex- 
pectedly. A man can’t stand a big fortune, and a grown-up 
daughter, and threatenings of criminal proceedings all at once. 
However, I have cooled down, and shall play my next card very 
much better, as my dear friends and cousins will shortly discover.’ 

It was somewhat unfortunate that he chose that evening to 
carry out his purpose, because it was the time which the partners, 
accompanied by Mr. Billiter, had chosen for their family council. 

Gilbert Yorke, Alderney Codd, Mrs. Cridland, and Miss Nether- 
sole all assisted on this occasion, the importance of which was 
realised by no one so much as by Alderney Codd. The fur coat 
was necessarily discarded, owing to the return of summer; but its 
place was worthily taken by broadcloth of the best and newest, 
while the condition of wristbands, front, and collar showed what 
an excellent thing a little steady occupation is for aman. True, 
his work was over; there was no more employment for him in 
rummaging among registers; but he had not yet realised that the 
Suspension of work meant cessation of income. At present he was 
entirely filled with a sort of holy joy on account of Stephen’s reha- 
bilitation, and he had thought of a beautiful verse from Horace 
he Intended to quote as soon as he could find an opportunity. 
: me not entirely novel, but then Alderney’s scholarship was not 

hurely fresh—over-ripe, perhaps. The effort to lug in the lines 
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somehow proved unsuccessful for the first half-hour or so, duyj 
which Augustus was explaining the new position of affairs—hoy 
Stephen had resolved on leaving his daughter in undisputed pug. 
session, taking only an annuity out of the estate. These dry 
details gave no opportunity for Horatian sentiment. 

Augustus Hamblin took the opportunity of reminding Alison— 
this was a precautionary measure, in case she should allow herself 
to fall in love, so to speak, with her father, and then find out about 
the receipts, and be humiliated—that the discovery of her parent 
need not lead to any alteration in her own feelings concerning him, 
because he was going away for good. The observance of the fifth 
commandment, he explained, binding upon all Christians, would in 
her case be effected by the pious memory of the man who had stood 
in loco parentis, in the place of a parent to her. Here Alderney 
thought he saw his chance, and struck in, ‘Quis desiderio,’ but wag 
interrupted by a gesture from his cousin, who went on to set forth 
that in her real father Alison had before her an example which her 
friends would not advise her to follow, and although filial piety would 
not dwell upon his faults, it was impossible to hide them altogether; 
and, in fact, it had always been a thorn in the side of the family 
generally that this member of it had turned out so ill. 

‘Things being so,’ Augustus concluded, ‘ we could not but feel 
that for you and your fortune to be at the mercy of a man who has 
never shown even the most common prudence in money matters 
would be a very disastrous thing. And it was with the greatest joy 
that we received from him an assurance that he was willing to accept 
an annuity, and not to take upon himself the responsibilities of 
paternity. In other words, my dear child, you will: be in exactly the 
same position as if you were really Anthony’s daughter.’ 

‘I have seen him,’ said Alison quietly. ‘He has told me that 
he does not want a daughter. He can never feel any affection for 
me; it is better that we should part.’ 

‘Much better,’ said Augustus. 

‘I confess that it would be impossible for me to practise the 
same respect and obedience towards him as to my dear fath—l 
mean my uncle Anthony—’ 

‘ Always your father, Alison,’ said Gilbert. 

‘ Quis desiderio,’ by Alderney again, when the door was thrown 
open, and the new father appeared. 

He was acting elaborately; he had thrown aside the dark and 
down look with which he received Alison in the afternoon ; he bad 
assumed an expression of candour mixed with some kind of sorrow: 
ful surprise, as if he was thinking of the past; his dark eyes were 
full, as if charged with repentance. 

‘ Alison,’ he said, looking about the room, ‘I see you are with 
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‘1a my very good friends, and Mr. Billiter, my well-wisher 
wit perl eT have disturbed a family gathering. May I 
ask, my child, what poison concerning your father they have poured 
into your ears ? Miss Nethersole t Is it possible ? 

Aunt Rachel shook her head violently, and pushed her chair 
back. But Stephen thought of the message. 

Alison sprang to her feet, but was silent. She tried to speak, 
but could not. Gilbert held her hand. 

‘Stephen,’ cried Augustus, ‘what is the meaning of this lan- 
guage? You have already forgotten the interview of this morning. 
Must we tell your daughter all ?’ 

‘All that you please,’ said Stephen airily ; ‘ you are free to tell 
Alison whatever you like.’ He took her hand and drew her gently 
from Gilbert. ‘ Alison, my daughter, let me repeat your own 
words: ‘‘ We have thought hard things, we have said hard things 
of each other. That was because we did not know the truth. Now 
we know it, let us not be separated.’’ I was wrong this after- 
noon, because I had not yet realised what it meant to me, this gift 
ofa daughter. I have thought it over since, and have resolved 
that it will be better for me, and for you too, if I renounce my 
scheme of living abroad, and, instead, become your father, guardian, 
and best friend. As for my former life, it has been, I admit, de- 
voted to pleasure; that is all finished. I was then a man without 
ties, and therefore, to a certain extent, a selfish man. Now I have 
you, my daughter, I have some one else in the world to live for. 
My brother Anthony acted, no doubt, for the best, but he acted 
wrongly towards me. Had I known, had I suspected, that you were 
my child, my course would have been different indeed; perhaps it 
er have been as blameless as that of my cousin, Alderney 

odd.’ 

Alderney jumped in his chair and changed colour. It was to 
be hoped that Stephen was not going to begin revelations at this 
inconvenient time. 

‘I say so much, Alison,’ Stephen went on, while Mrs. Crid- 
land sat clutching Miss Nethersole’s hand in affright, and the part- 
hers, with the old lawyer, stood grouped together—Gilbert retained 
“ position behind Alison—‘I say so much because you ought to 

ow both sides. It matters little, now, why my cousins have be- 
come my enemies. You see that they are. I come here to-night 
ie new relations. I take blame for the things I said this 
a Forgive me, my child. Your father asks for his daugh- 
ers forgiveness,’ si 

‘OY cried Alison, moved to tears by this speech of the pere 


prodigue, ‘do not : 
is nothing to — so. Do not talk of forgiveness. There 
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‘Together, my dear, we can face our enemies, and bid them do 
their worst.’ 

He drew her to his side and laid her hand on his arm, jp, 
manner as paternal and as true to nature as an amateur heavy 
father at private theatricals. 

‘This is truly wonderful,’ said Mr. Billiter. 

‘Let them do their worst,’ continued Stephen. 

‘Why, in Heaven’s name—’ began Augustus, but was stopped 
by Stephen, who went on without taking the least notice of him, 

‘Miss Nethersole,’ he said, ‘I owe to you an explanation of, 
very important kind. I have read to-day the journal of my lat 
wife, with feelings of the deepest sorrow. My neglect was not 
wilful, but accidental; the reduction of my wife’s allowance was 
due to a heavy pecuniary loss; our separation was by mutual con. 
sent; I never received any letters from her at all. I concluded 
that she had carried her threat into execution and left me. Whe 
I had my remittances returned from Lulworth, I concluded that 
she had gone away from me altogether.’ 

‘But, man,’ said Rachel Nethersole, puzzled with this glib 
show of explanation, ‘you went on drawing her allowance from me, 

‘I did,’ said Stephen frankly—‘I did; and the hardest, the 
most cruel, the most unjust accusation ever made against any man 
was made against me this morning by my own cousin. Alison, you 
shall hear it, unless, indeed, they have already told you.’ 

‘What we have spared your daughter,’ said Augustus solemnly, 
‘you, too, would do well to spare her.’ 

‘Spare her!’ Stephen repeated. ‘It was out of no consider: 
tion for me. Rachel Nethersole, I drew that hundred and fifty 
pounds a year for six years after my wife’s death. She could not, 
poor thing, receive any of it. But how was I to know that? Who 
told me of her death? What did I know ?’ 

‘ This is truly wonderful !’ said Mr. Billiter again. — 

‘Dora, before we parted to meet no more, signed a number of 
receipts. It was understood that she was not to be troubled in the 
matter. I heard no more. I went on presenting the receipts. | 
drew the money. That money, Rachel Nethersole, has been strictly 
and honourably laid up ever since, to be returned to you when occa 
sion should serve. I first laid it up for Dora; but, after six years, 
I heard from Anthony that she was dead, and then resolved to hand 
it over to you. But my life has been, as I said before, a selfish 
one. The money was there, but the occasion never came. At the 
same time, Rachel, I thank you most heartily for the message of 
forgiveness sent me by Alison. Although there was nothing to for- 
give, I accept the message as a token of good-will.’ 

Rachel stared at him, as one dumbfounded. 
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‘Am I,’ she asked, ‘ out of my senses? Is this true ?’ 


Mr. Billiter laughed in his hard dry way. 
‘Quite as true, madam,’ he said, ‘as any other of the state- 


ments you have heard. Pray go on, Stephen.’ . 

‘No; I shall not go on. I have said all I had to say to Alison, 
my daughter, and to Miss Nethersole, my sister-in-law. To them 
explanations were due. To you, my cousins, and to you, lawyer of ~ 
the Devil, I have nothing to say except that, as this is my house, 
you will best please me, its owner, by getting out of it at once.’ 

The position was ludicrous. They who had come to tell Alison 
gently how her father, having been such a very bad specimen of 
father or citizen, had acquiesced in their proposal and was going to 
the Continent for life, never again to trouble anybody, stood looking 
at each other foolishly, the tables turned upon them. They were 
quite powerless. The master of the situation was Stephen. He was 
quite certainly the heir to the great estate: everything, including 
his daughter, was his, and in his power. The difficulty about the 
Letters of Administration could not any longer stand in his way : 
the crime was forgiven for the daughter’s sake: and what, in 
Heaven’s name, would be the end of the great Hamblin estate, 
grown up and increased through so many generations, developed by 
patient industry and carefulness to its present goodly proportions, 
fallen into the hands of a profligate, a black sheep, a prodigal son, 
who would waste, dissipate, lavish, squander, and scatter in a few 
years what it had cost so many to produce ? 

aa is a sad pity,’ said Mr. Billiter, speaking the thoughts 
of all. 

‘Stephen,’ said Alderney, ‘if you are really going to take over 
the whole estate for yourself—’ 

‘I certainly am,’ Stephen replied, with a short laugh. 

‘Then there are one or two things that you must do. Asa 
man of honour and generosity, you must do them. There is Flora 
Cridland, for instance; you must continue to behave towards her as 
Anthony did.’ | 

‘Go on, Alderney.’ 

' Here is Gilbert Yorke, engaged to Alison.’ 

Go on.’ 


at = is face expressed no generous determination to do anything 
; ‘ Well,’ said Alderney, his nose becoming suffused with a 
Pretty blush, ‘if you cannot understand what you have to do, I 
cannot tell you.’ 
- os what you mean. I am to continue to give my cousin, 
ce nidland, a lavish allowance for doing nothing. Flora, you 
my Sentiments. I am to take, with my daughter, all the 
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hangers on and lovers who may have hoped to catch an heiregg 
Mr. Yorke, at some future time you may have an interview with 
me, in order to explain your pretensions. Lastly, Alderney, J ay 
to lend you as much money as Anthony did, am I?’ 

‘I was not thinking of myself,’ said Alderney meekly, «] 
only thought, as the poet says: ‘‘ Suave est ex magno toller 
acervo.”’ It is delightful to help yourself from a big pile. Hoy. 
ever—’ 

But Alison broke away from her father’s arm, and caught the 
protective hands of Gilbert. 

‘No,’ she said, with brightening eyes, ‘ Gilbert will not nead 
to ask your permission; he has my promise. And he had the 
encouragement of my—my uncle Anthony.’ 

‘Right, girl,’ said Rachel Nethersole ; ‘ you are right. If he 
turns you out, you shall come to me.’ She too crossed over to 
her niece, and a pretty group was formed of Alison in the middle, 
Gilbert at her right, and Rachel at her left. 

Stephen’s face darkened : but he forced himself to be genial. . 

‘Well,’ he said, with a smile, ‘one cannot expect daughters 
like mine to become obedient in a moment. Marry whom you 
please, Alison. Your husband, however, must look to please me 
before any settlements are arranged. Rachel Nethersole, I am 
sorry to see that your usual common sense has failed you on this 
occasion.’ 

Rachel shook her head. She mistrusted the man by instinct. 

‘If I could believe you,’ she murmured: ‘ if only I could believe 
you—’ 

There happened then a strange sound in the hall outside— 
shuffling steps—a woman’s shriek—the voice of young Nick, shri 
and strident, ordering unknown persons to be silent ; in fact, they 
were William the under-gardener, and Phoebe the under-housemaid, 
and he was entering the house with his captive when they rushed 
up the steps, and Phoebe screamed, thinking in the twilight of the 
June night that she was looking upon the face of a ghost. 

‘ Silence, all of you!’ cried young Nick excitedly, trying not to 
speak too loud; ‘you chattering, clattering, jabbering bundle of 
rags, hold your confounded tongue! Take her away, William ; stop 
her mouth with the handle of the spade—choke her, if you cal. 
Now, then !’ 

They hardly noticed the noise in the study. It happened just 
when Miss Nethersole was expressing her doubts as to Stephen's 
perfect veracity. Everybody was discomfited. Mrs. Cridland was 
miserably wiping her eyes, thinking of the days of fatness gone 
for ever; Miss Nethersole was uncomfortably suspicious that. the 
man had not told her anything like the truth; the two partners 
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were silent and abashed—they felt like conspirators who had been 
found out ; Gilbert was hot and angry, yet for Alison’s sake he was 
keeping control of his temper. Stephen himself was uncomfortable, 
trying to devise some method of restoring confidence, cursing 
Alderney for forcing his hand. Alderney was ready to sit down 
and cry; Mr. Billiter was apparently saying to himself for the third 
time, 

‘This is truly wonderful !’ 

And then Alison broke from Gilbert and Rachel, and, standing 


like a startled deer, cried, 
‘T hear a step—I hear a step!’ And for a moment she stood, 


with her hands outspread, listening. 

Stephen took no notice of his daughter’s extraordinary ges- 
ture. He addressed himself to Rachel, having his back to the 
door. 

‘I repeat, Rachel,’ he said, ‘that you have nothing to suspect 
or to disbelieve. I did not know for six years and more of the 
death of my wife—’ 

He did not hear the door open behind him ; he hardly observed 
how Alison, with panting breast and parted lips, sprang past him ; 
he did not hear the cry of astonishment from all, but he felt his 
dead brother’s hand upon his shoulder ; he turned and met his dead 
brother face to face, and he heard him say, ‘ Stephen, that is not 
true; you knew it a week after her death.’ 

All the pretence went out of him, all the confidence, all the 
boastfulness; he shrank together, his cheek became pallid, his 
shoulders fell and were round, his features became mean—he 
trembled. 

‘Go,’ said Anthony, pointing to the door—‘ go; I know all 
that you have done and said—go ; let me never see you more, lest 
I forget the promise which I made by the deathbed of our mother.’ 

Stephen passed through them all without a word. 

= the general confusion, no one noticed Alderney. 

Stoph ee . — and then crept furtively out, and caught 


yet a Sd he said; ‘Anthony will come round. All is ndét 
; ‘ You stand by a fallen friend, Alderney ?’ said Stephen bitterly. 
y — go back and get what you can. I am ruined.’ 
I was red éram dudum,’ replied the Fellow of the College. ‘ Once 
eh " Fecerunt me tria nudwm—three things made me 
you were,’ a, vina, Venus. You are no worse off, Stephen, than 
A ' 
5 Stephen walked rapidly away across the Common, it was 


som . ; 
<—— to think that at this the darkest moment of his 
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life he could reckon on the friendship of one man in the world 
and on the promise made at a deathbed by another. Ag for the 
game—he had played for a high stake—he stood to win by long 
odds—and he lost. 

‘O my dear, my dear!’ cried Alison, forgetting her father alto. 
gether, as she clung to Anthony, and kissed him a thousand times, 
‘O my dear! I said you would come back to me some time— 
somehow. I said you would come back.’ 

Ten minutes later, when the confusion was over, young Nick 
touched his uncle on the arm, and whispered, 

‘It’s all right about that desk in the office, of course ? Very 
good. And now, if I was you, I would sneak up-stairs and change 
my boots, and put on another coat. Tl amuse Alison while you 
are gone. . . . Old lady’—he stood in the full light of the gas, 
with his right hand modestly thrust into his bosom, and his left 
hand on his thigh—‘ old lady, and everybody here present, I give 
notice that Iam about to change my name. Henceforth I mean 
to be known as Nicolas Cridland-Hamblin, Esquire, about to become, 
as soon as I leave school, a clerk in the firm of Anthony Hamblin 
and Company, Indigo Merchants, Great St. Simon Apostle, City,’ 


END OF ‘ THE SEAMY SIDE.’ 

























































IN VANITY FAIR. 


of ancient standing.’ 


TaroucH the mist of these delicate curtains of lace 

The May-light of old London shines down on her face, 

And she, with the tears in her beautiful eyes, 

Looks up to the wandering sunbeam and sighs ; 

A sigh that is born of a yearning regret 

For banks where the velvety mosses are wet, 

For fields where she gathered the buttercup gold, 

And the hedges where hawthorns are sweet as of old; 

But she bartered their bloom for such gems as they wear 
In Vanity Fair. 


Now the fashion and pomp of this Fair are as gay 

As when Bunyan, the dreamer, was there in his day ; 
The buying and selling go on just the same, 

And beauty is bought for a ring and a name; 

Lord Carnal Delight and the rest of the crew 

Bid high for a face that is lovely and new ; 

Sweet Lily was fresh from those far country bowers, 


Where she grew with her sisters, the slender white flowers ; 


And his lordship perceived that such whiteness was rare 
In Vanity Fair. 


So the bargain was made, and the Lily was sold ; 

Yet the belle of the Fair keeps some longings untold : 
Her spirit goes back to the happy old days, 

To simpler companions and holier ways, 


1 ‘This Fair is no new-erected business, but a thing 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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And the mystical light of a city divine 

Seems now through these wandering sunbeams to shine ; 

But the vision is banished, the fancies depart, 

She that lives in the world learns to silence her heart, 

And she smiles the trained smile that the courtly ones wear 
In Vanity Fair. 





Gardez bien, my lady, those fanciful dreams 

Might have fitted your home amid pastures and streams ; 
You might weep an you listed in days long ago, 

But the Fair has denounced all emotion as ‘ low ;’ 

And as to that city celestial, they say 

Mr. Two-tongues, the parson, explains it away. 

Rejoice in your charms and the homage they win, 

Take your fill of the sweet, though it savours of sin, 
Till the fruit turns to ashes, the joy to despair, 


In Vanity Fair. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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